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THE FRENCH OUTLOOK 


N December there arose a menace of crisis. M. Pinay was assailed 

from many quarters. In reality, in spite of errors or difficulties in 

foreign policy, the main criticism was directed against his economic 
and financial policy. ‘There was an impression that, although attractive 
by its good intentions—stability or lowering of prices, refusal to increase 
taxation, check on expenditure—the Pinay “experiment” was not, after 
all, deeply founded in essentials. In certain aspects the. economic 
situation was stagnating, notably in regard to exports. By his persuasive- 
ness and his action in restraining tendencies to increase prices in various 
fields, he had in a measure given the general public hope that inflation 
was being checked. Purely psychologically he had induced confidence. 
But the essential element of financial confidence, which is a strictly 
balanced Budget, was not by any means so firmly assured. ‘The balance 
of the Budget for 1953, debated by Parliament during December, depended 
on a general stabilisation of important factors like wages and prices and 
an expansion of economic activity. There were obvious risks in such 
assumptions. Political opinion was also rather unfavourably impressed 
by the removal of certain important functionaries among the Government’s 
financial advisers to other posts. It has long been agreed that a deep 
reform of the fiscal system is necessary, but the scheme of reform proposed 
by the Government was little more than partial rearrangement of taxes, 
whose principal object was to increase the yield for 1953, although a few 
useful amendments of the system were made. The proposals were 
strongly criticised, and disappointed opinion generally as not being on 
a scale of thorough and well-conceived reform. Most of the provisions 
were withdrawn by M. Pinay in deference to this unpopularity. There 
was probably some reluctance on the part of his adversaries to produce 
a ministerial crisis, which would leave the Budget still in suspense, and 
he had strong support in the general political situation, but the debates 
took place in a disquieting atmosphere. 

During the last few months the French difficulties both in international 
relations and in the affairs of Indo-China, Tunisia, and Morocco, have 
been aggravated in several fields simultaneously. Military operations in 
Indo-China have become more active. The Tunisian question was 
complicated by the attempt of the Arabo-Asiatic States to interest the 
U.N.O. directly in the matter. The nationalists of Morocco exerted 
themselves to take advantage of this situation on their own account. In 
Europe the extent of the French participation in rearmament, stimulated 
by Budgeting difficulties and a renewal of anxiety about the role assigned 
to Germany, became a subject of controversy. With regard to Tunisia, 
the French Government took up the firm position of challenging the 
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competence of the U.N.O. to deal with the question. The answer 
recently sent by the French Government to a letter of September gth 
from the Bey of Tunis, inviting him to accept unequivocally the resump- 
tion of direct negotiations, was intended at once to satisfy the sentiment 
of those elements of the U.N.O. who favoured settlement by such negotia- 
tions, and to bring the Bey to act strictly on his own behalf, without 
relying on intervention of any kind from outside. Certain disorders in 
Tunisia occurred to aggravate the difficulties, and the assassination of a 
prominent trade union leader provoked a general strike. 

The offensive of the Vietminh, which began early in November, thrust 
Indo-China once more into the forefront of external problems. Indo- 
China is a principal point nevralgique of the whole problem of France. 
The official French aim is to put the Viet-Nam and the other associated 
states in a position to protect themselves, but the war drags on, offering 
no prospect of an early military decision. It is a constant drain on the 
French reserve of officers, and is a heavy burden on the Budget. Even 
before the latest flare-up of the war, a large body of opinion in France was 
putting, with increasing urgency, questions as to the true place of the 
campaign in the general strategy of the Western Powers. A positive 
answer that it forms an integral part of that strategy would open delicate 
questions. But there is a considerable feeling that if France, with the 
Vietnamian army and with American aid in money and material, continues 
to bear the burden, account should be taken of this service in considering 
the French armament effort in Europe. 

From the French point of view the war in Indo-China has a direct 
bearing on the question of the European army. M. Edgar Faure, who 
was for a brief period Prime Minister early this year, told the Radical 
congress in October that the war in Indo-China was “‘at the heart of the 
European question.”” He meant, clearly, that in all negotiations concern- 
ing European armament France enters the discussion with her military 
strength mortgaged by her military commitments in the east. The French 
believe that they are getting less consideration than would be given them 
if their full military force were immediately available on the spot. The 
explosive condemnation of the Defence Community Treaty by M. Herriot 
and others, no doubt provoked by signs of a revival of extreme nationalism 
in Germany, should obviously have been made at the time the treaty was 
signed. M. Pinay a few days later said that the Government would 
remain faithful to the treaty, and would defend it before the National 
Assembly. It has been suggested that Parliament will discuss ratification 
after some delay, during which it will be sought to establish reassuring 
conditions, such as closer association with Great Britain, guarantees from 
the United States, and progress in setting up a European structure. 

After the victory of the autonomists in the Sarre elections, M. Schuman, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, was careful to point out that it 
did not of itself assure a solution of the problem of the future status of the 
country, but it meant “an immense progress.” The proposed adaptations 
of existing conventions, which he had outlined in a letter to M. Hoffmann 
just before the elections, were to be regarded as preliminaries to the 
drawing up of a project of an international statute, which will be presented 
to the Sarre Government jointly by France, Great Britain, and the United 
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THE FRENCH OUTLOOK 3 


States. The attitude of Bonn will apparently be tested by the reply which 
M. Schuman will make to the letter in which Dr. Adanauer some weeks 
ago suggested that the future economic régime of the Sarre should be 
studied by a committee of experts. IM. Schuman’s view seems to be that 
such a committee should work on precise proposals put before it, and 
should not elaborate a statute of its own. There is no sign that the French 
abandon their own design of a Europe acting in many respects as a unit, 
but M. Schuman said that without agreement about the Sarre, the problem 
concerning the various schemes for setting up European “‘communities”’ 
would be more difficult to solve. ‘The Sarre itself is commonly regarded 
as having declared, by its vote at the recent elections, its readiness to 
accept “Europeanisation.” M. Hoffmann has declared that his Govern- 
ment would submit an agreed plan to a referendum. 

As a result of the victory of the Hoffmann party at the Sarre elections, 
M. Schuman, whose handling of foreign affairs had been attacked in some 
quarters a few weeks ago, found his personal position strengthened. 
There is no visible likelinood that the aims of French policy in Europe 
will be modified in any essential. ‘The accumulation of difficulties in 
international affairs appears to have made French opinion firmer and 
more coherent. ‘This movement towards a more conscious unity was no 
doubt stimulated by the touch of decision given to the expression of the 
French view by M. Pinay on several occasions, and by interventions of 
the President of the Republic. M. Auriol conceives his office as assuring 
continuity and justifying his expression of the national view where 
unanimity exists. Such intervention is a delicate mattez, and there are 
political observers who doubt whether the notable speech at Donzere did 
not overstep the limit of prudence, though it expressed a prevalent feeling 
and was in no way an intrusion of personal policy or an excursion into 
party politics. His conception of his role and the carefully considered 
action he has taken in consequence have done much to define the practice 
of the Presidency and to create useful precedents. 

From time to time anxious critics abroad discover what they take to 
be a tendency to “neutralism” in declarations by French public men 
which favour the adoption of an independent line for France on this or 
that particular question in international affairs. In view of French 
Atlantic and European commitments, this interpretation is ruled out from 
the start. Neutralism is impossible, but there is a definite desire for 
clearly-marked independence. And there is one general principle in 
world politics which is consistently put forward by a great part of French 
opinion. The Radical party at its congress before the opening of the 
Parliamentary session reaffirmed by resolution that “it believes in the 
possibility of co-existence of varied régimes thanks to a general negotiation, 
which it hopes for in good faith.” Such declarations must be read as 
being made within the framework of the Western alliances by a partner 
expressing his own opinion. 

France’s economic strength, on which the recovery of her position in 
the world depends, is perhaps being underestimated owing to her present 
financial difficulties. The report of five years of re-equipment and 
modernisation of industry shows, however, that potential strength is being 
steadily gained. Some parts of this effort, of great importance, are 
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probably not yet appreciated at their full value. The regrouping of 
land-holding, for instance, is gradually transforming agriculture over large 
areas. Rural communes which come within the scheme are regrouping 
agricultural exploitations into units sufficiently large to permit the use of 
tractors and other modern machinery. The work of the peasant pro- 
prietor is being changed, with consequences to the social structure of the 
countryside which it is not yet possible to estimate, but which must in 
the long run be considerable. 
W. L. MIDDLETON. 

Pressaguy I’ Isqueilleux, par Vernon. 


THE PRAGUE TRIALS 
QO: December 3rd eleven men were hanged in Prague. Together 


with three others now serving life sentences, they had been accused 

of “Trotskyite - Titoite - Zionist - bourgeois nationalist treason” 
directed against the present People’s Democratic Order in Czechoslovakia. 
Dr. Clementis, the late Jan Masaryk’s successor as Foreign Minister, had 
been deprived of office in 1950; Sling, the Communist Party boss in 
Moravia, had been denounced in November of that year; and Slansky, 
former Secretary-General of the Czechoslovak Communist Party and the 
alleged leader of the conspiracy, had been in prison for a year. Yet the 
Western world was shocked and surprised not only by the methods of 
Communist justice, but also by the trial itself. Purges are not unusual 
under totalitarian régimes, and this Czechoslovak purge has proved even 
more total than others. Under the dictatorship of the Communist Party 
there is apparently no other satisfactory method of exchanging one set 
of leading politicians for another. The trial was also made to serve 
political ends in the international and domestic spheres. Possibly for 
that reason the indictment braved the incredulous surprise of world 
opinion in its attempt to make the Czechoslovak people conscious of the 
wide range of its alleged enemies: American Imperialists, Trotskyites, 
Spanish Civil War veterans, Zionists, Slovak nationalists, émigré traitors, the 
late President Dr. Benes, Titoites, the British Labour Party, Freemasonry, 
the Vatican, and the all-pervading influence of the British Intelligence 
Service, represented by those “‘notorious” agents, Mr. Zilliacus and Mr. 
Noel Coward. Slansky and many of his fellow-defendants were indeed 
guilty of real crimes against the Czechoslovak Republic, and of offences 
against humanity, but this consideration played no part in their trial 
engineered by their masters and former accomplices. Some of the offences 
mentioned in the indictment may have been real, but most of them were 
fantastic inventions; and frequently legitimate activities, such as Dr. 
Clementis’ message of congratulation to the late Mr. Bevin on his appoint- 
ment as Foreign Secretary, were described as proof of the criminal 
intentions and opinions of the accused. The defendants themselves were 
a mixed assortment of Communist functionaries: Party leaders of long 
standing like Slansky himself, post-war Communists like Dr. Fischl, 
whose ambition had brought them to the scaffold, and the lonely figure of 
Dr. Clementis, a Slovak Communist intellectual with dangerously inde- 
pendent views. 
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THE PRAGUE TRIALS 5 


Eleven of the fourteen defendants were of Jewish origin, and the Prague 
trial differed from all previous Communist purge trials in the use which 
was made of this by the prosecution. Zionism stood in the dock in 
Prague, despite the fact that no Jew could have been more opposed to 
the aims of Zionism than Slansky. Communism has always described 
Zionism as a bourgeois nationalist ideology, but this did not prevent the 
U.S.S.R. from giving full support to the establishment of Israel. In 
view of the indispensable financial aid given by American Jewry to Israel, 
the U.S.S.R. could never have believed that the Jewish state could become 
a People’s Democracy, and it would appear that the Soviet leaders have 
now abandoned all hope of even a neutralist Israel. The Prague trial, 
which required the Israeli journalist and Mapam Party leader Oren to 
describe himself as an Anglo-American spy, has broken the backbone of 
the fellow-travelling Mapam Party in Israel. 

If the insults heaped on Zionism and Israel, followed by the demand 
for the recall of the Israeli Minister in Prague, were designed as a bid 
for Arab support for Soviet policies in the Middle East, and at the U.N. 
General Assembly, they have achieved at least some success. Not only 
the well-known Grand Mufti, but a considerable part of the Arab press 
and radio have welcomed this exposure of the allegedly criminal character 
of Zionism, and have chosen to take the inventions of the Czechoslovak 
State Prosecutor at their face value. However, official Egyptian comment 
must be given credit for its sober assessment of this propaganda device, 
and Egypt is the natural leader of the Arab bloc. It must be borne in 
mind that the West German reparations agreement with Israel has brought 
the Federal Government into conflict with the Arab states, and there 
can be little doubt that the makers of Soviet policy would welcome 
anything which would increase the difficulties facing Dr. Adenauer. By 
identifying the Soviet bloc with anti-Jewish feeling, they may be hoping 
to stiffen the intransigent attitude of the Arabs towards Bonn, combining 
this with an effort to enlist the support of extremist groups in Germany. 

The outcry caused by this aspect of the trial, together with some 
uneasiness in the French Communist Party, already weakened by the 
Marty-Tillon affair, has led to explanations in Prague. Czechoslovak 
press and radio comment has been quick to stress that there have been no 
attacks against Jews as such, but only against Zionism, and that anti- 
Zionism must not be confused with anti-semitism. In an interview with 
the Daily Worker, the Chief Rabbi of Prague denied the existence of 
anti-Jewish discrimination in Czechoslovakia, and pointed out that 
criminals need not be necessarily Gentiles. However, in face of the identi- 
fication of the greater part of Jewry with Israel, and of the offensive 
references made to the Jewish origin of some of the defendants throughout 
the trial, these denials will not carry much weight. 

Thanks mainly to the example of the late President Masaryk, pre-war 
Czechoslovakia had an excellent record amongst East and Central European 
countries as regards the treatment of Jewish citizens. On the other hand, 
German propaganda must have had some effec, and even though it would 
be ridiculous to pretend that the 30,000 Jews at present in Czechoslovakia 
could constitute an economic threat, the Communist régime appears to 
have been prompted by the growing economic chaos in the country to 
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resort to the time-honoured expedient of Jewish scapegoats to divert the 
anger of the disappointed proletariat. Frejka, one of the Jewish defen- 
dants in the trial, had been in charge of economic policy in the Communist 
Party since 1945, and he readily accused himself of economic sabotage in 
order to explain the continued shortage of food and other consurmer goods 
in Czechoslovakia. Power cuts, bread shortage, misapplication of capital 
investments, poverty of this year’s Christmas supplies, and the desperate 
labour supply have all been described as effects of the disruptive activities 
of Slansky’s Trotskyite-Zionist-bourgeois-nationalist gang. In his state- 
ment Frejka pointed out carefully that the effects of this sabotage would 
be felt for a long time, thus supplying the régime with a convenient 
excuse for the future. The particularly Zionist character of this sabotage 
was revealed by admissions that the defendants had allowed Jews emigrat- 
ing to Israel to rob the people by taking with them industrial equipment, 
valuable possessions, and huge sums of money. 

With an eye to Soviet dissatisfaction with Czechoslovak deliveries of 
heavy industrial products, the defendants were charged with neglect of 
Czechoslovakia’s heavy industries. Loebl and Margolius, former Vice- 
Ministers of Foreign Trade, admitted that they had favoured trade 
relations with the capitalist West, with special emphasis on the export of 
light industrial manufactures, and that the U.S.S.R. and the other People’s 
Democracies had been grossly overcharged for Czechoslovak goods 
delivered to them. Obviously, the Soviet rulers, with their own ex- 
perience of the management of show trials, cannot be impressed by the 
excuses presented to them in Prague, and it is doubtful whether the 
reastion of Czechoslovak workers has been so favourable as official reports 
of production pledges undertaken to make good the damage caused by 
the traitors would lead one to believe. The Presiding Judge found it 
advisable to point out in court that the essential fabric of the Czechoslovak 
Five Year Plan had not been damaged by the self-confessed misdeeds of 
the defendants. The trial may have been more successful as a contribu- 
tion to the constant propaganda stressing the need for defence prepared- 
ness because of the vast array of treacherous enemies ranged against the 
People’s Democracies. ‘Throughout the trial repeated reference was made 
to the defendants’ intended Fifth Column activities in case of war. 

The strength of the influence of the late President Benes can be gauged 
by the prosecution’s attempts made to discredit him personally. The 
epithet “agent of the Anglo-American imperialists” was always coupled 
with his name, and although he may have found Dr. Clementis a relatively 
acceptable Communist, the picture of an anti-state plot hatched by Benes 
in collaboration with the defendant Reicin, who was one of the most cruel 
of Communist secret police chiefs, is too far-fetched to convince people 
even in propaganda-ridden Czechoslovakia. In court Reicin described at 
length Benes’ alleged intention to set up a military dictatorship with 
Western backing after the war; and there is some rough justice in the 
fact that Generals Bocek and Klapalek, who refused the Army’s support 
to Dr. Benes at the time of the Communist coup d’etat in February, 1948, 
are now being classed as plotters against the State. In this respect 
Slansky’s own fate contains the elements of tragedy. He had been one of 
the main architects of the 1948 coup, and but for the establishment of 
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THE PRAGUE TRIALS 7 


absolute Communist rule, he and his fellow-defendants might still be 
alive today. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet bloc is neither initiated nor directed 
from Prague, and the major international implications of the trial, particu- 
larly with regard to the Middle East, point to the conclusion that Moscow 
deemed it advisable to stir up Arab opinion at this particular juncture, 
usefully combining this indication of a tactical change in policy with an 
attempt to sidetrack the dissatisfaction of the people of the U.S.S.R.’s 
chief satellite in Central Europe. . The view that the Czechoslovak purge 
trial is primarily a manifestation of a conflict of personalities and a struggle 
for power between Slansky and President Gottwald seems therefore 
untenable. On the other hand, the effects of the trial on the re-alignment 
of forces within the Czechoslovak Communist Party must not be under- 
estimated, and, as a secondary issue, the clash of personal ambitions may 
have played a part in the selection of the victims. In 1928 the radical 
wing of the Party, guided by Slansky, Kopecky and Sverma, replaced the 
moderate leadership, and pushed Gottwald into the foreground. One 
of the moderate leaders who lost infiuence at that time was the present 
Premier, Zapotocky, who effected a come-back largely because of his 
influence in the Trade Union movement, and who today is the only leading 
Communist in Czechoslovakia still enjoying some personal popularity 
among the industrial workers. He has made no secret of his dislike for 
the fanatical Slansky group, and has relied for support on Communists 
with Trade Union backgrounds such as Interior Minister Nosek. The 
turn of events may have given him cause for satisfaction. At the same 
time it is not inconceivable that Gottwald welcomed the fate of his “‘King- 
maker.” While Zapotocky kept unusually quiet throughout the trial, 
Gottwald was constantly lauded as the saviour of the nation, and the 
defendants were accused of trying to isolate him from the rank and file, 
and of designs on his life. After the free elections of 1946 had demon- 
strated the unpopularity of the Communist Party in Slovakia, the Com- 
munists abandoned their advocacy of a strong Slovak autonomous 
government, and this explains the sacrifice of Gottwald’s friend, Clementis, 
who had been the outstanding Slovak nationalist in the Party. 

Slansky, and particularly Geminder, a former secretary to Dimitrov, 
the Comintern chief and a Soviet citizen, were always regarded as Moscow’s 
own emissaries in Czechoslovakia, and their fall was therefore all the more 
surprising in view of the fact that hitherto only Communists with resistance 
backgrounds, like Tito in Yugoslavia, Rajk in Hungary, and Kostov in 
Bulgaria, had been chosen to play the part of enemies of socialism. 
Slansky’s fate bodes ill for Mme. Pauker in Rumania, who, with Gomulka, 
Geminder and Slansky himself, played an important part in the establish- 
ment of the Cominform. It is just possible that if Zhdanov, the leading 
exponent of, the policy which led to the setting up of that body, were 
alive today, other scapegoats might have been chosen to end their Party 
careers on the gallows. 

Why did the defendants accuse themselves almost eagerly of the most 
dastardly crimes in the Communist calendar? Just as in the Soviet purge 
trials, this question is likely to remain without a definitive reply. Some 
of them may have been prompted by loyalty to the Party, sacrificing 
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themselves willingly as scapegoats. Others may have broken down after 
prolonged imprisonment, but not one of them tried to emulate the courage 
of Kostov or the eloquence of Bukharin. According to Communist 
standards, the trial was well-managed—the defendants spoke for hours, 
and only occasional prompting by the Presiding Judge or Prosecutor was 
required. Most of the defendants spoke evenly, with the exception of 
Sling, who adopted a rhetorical tone, and of Simone and Reicin, who 
appeared to be moved by emotion at certain stages of their examination 
in court. Simone asked for the death penalty, and the wife of London 
and the son of Frejka wrote to the court to denounce their husband and 
father. It is this utter negation of man’s dignity which is typical of all 
Stalinist régimes, and incomprehensible to those who have not experienced 
their degrading pressure on the individual. 
JOHN APPLEBY. 


SNEAKING IN HUNGARY 
Ohi of the best-hated institutions in communist Hungary is that of 


the so-called “Press Correspondents.” As is so often the case 

with communist double-talk, the title is completely misleading. 
“Press Correspondents” under communism are not reporters or journalists 
of any kind: they are a vast army of franc-tireur snoopers and informers 
in factories, shops, offices and on farms. In an English schoo! they would 
be dubbed “‘sneaks.’’ One can imagine what would happen to morale in 
a school where wholesale sneaking was officially encouraged and made 
one of the prime virtues. ‘The same is happening among the workers of 
Hungary, whose ranks were anyway permeated by paid spies before 
amateur competition was invited. 

Of course it is not called “‘sneaking,’’ any more than a “Press Corres- 
pondent” is called an informer. ‘Translated into new-speak, “sneaking’’ 
becomes “criticism and self-criticism.” The effect of it is to earn the 
recognised “‘Press Correspondent” the hatred of all his comrades who 
have either not yet played this role or have not been detected in it. Many 
who have no natural bent for getting their comrades into trouble often 
feel forced by competition or an understandable desire to get their own 
back into taking a hand in the general mud-slinging. Another result is 
to make the communist press as a whole so hated by the workers, who 
daily see their heads beaten in one paper or another, that the majority 
only buy newspapers under pressure of the Party. ‘The communist trade 
union organ, Nepszava, has just broken a lance—of two column length— 
in defence of those who thus bring obloquy on their fellow-workers. For 
it is rarely the management which has to bear the blame for the muddles, 
slackness, waste and inefficiency which the Press Correspondents show 
to be widespread. ‘““There are many Party functionaries and members 
who do not consider Press Correspondents to be the leaders of public 
opinion, and would like to silence or get rid of them. . . . But they must 
accept the criticism with joy. Workers are perfectly entitled to write 
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letters of complaint. ‘Their letters often unmask the Enemy in the works. 
Comrade Stalin has said that to persecute complainants is a remnant of 
bourgeois ideology.” 

For the student of the satellite economies their output is invaluable as a 
correction to the bombastic statements and ingenious statistics which pour 
forth daily for foreign consumption and claim astounding successes for 
the communist system. But the effort to give another turn to the produc- 
tion screw by denunciation: reveals a very different picture of mis- 
management and muddle in Hungary. Here are some of the revelations 
made during the month of September alone in some thirty articles in 
half-a-dozen Budapest newspapers. Many of them run to several 
columns; some are editorials. ‘The miners, of course, take the worst 
lambasting—six long articles are devoted to their failures. ‘The miners 
of the Iszka-Szentgyérgy bauxite mines—among others—fulfil only 
88.3 per cent of the Plan. ‘Transport, writes Szabad Nep, is disorganised, 
pumps broken down through lack of servicing, pitprops short, water 
conduits dirty and overflowing into the workings. Behind it all is, of 
course, the bogey-man of the moment in communist Hungary—the 
Social Democrat. ‘The “‘saboteur’” who has caused all the troubles and 
won the trust of the guileless communists is one Antal Bankuti, assisted 
by socialist friends and “the son of a kulak, a big innkeeper.” The 
communists were fooled by Bankuti for years, it seems, and Party members 
were victimised by him. ‘There is a column and a half in the same strain 
by Press Correspondent Sandor Nagy, who uses the accusation to 
denounce a string of personal enemies in the Party, and to give good marks 
to his friends. ‘The appearance of such an outburst in the central organ 
of the Party is likely to have much the same effect on the running of the 
already mismanaged Iszka mine as would the dropping of a large spanner 
into the hauling gear. 

The Ormospuszta collieries are pilloried for promising to produce 
5,200 tons of coal beyond the Plan, but actually fulfilling only go.5 per cent 
of the latter. Three cutting and loading machines stood idle for 1674 
working hours in six weeks, causing a loss of 2,500 tons of coal. Empty 
trucks were not available to work with them, and 40 trucks stood idle for 
lack of screws for minor repairs. Not enough that there was this technical 
muddle and indifference—once again, the Enemy delivered his attacks. 
The “offspring of Kulaks’’ are employed in the mines. Maria Boros, 
“a Kulak girl’, is sabotaging work on her important machine. Balint 
Mate, another “‘Kulak offspring,”’ is working to disintegrate the D.1.S.Z. 
(Communist Youth Organisation). All this the Party leaders failed to 
notice, declares the Youth organ, Szabad Ifujsag. 

The ill-starred Tatabanya mines catch it as usual. Maintenance work 
and safety regulations are neglected in Shaft X. Complaints at workers’ 
meetings are ignored. The writer denounces several of the Chief 
Engineers (in Nepszava) as responsible. Another Press Correspondent 
denounces his colleagues in the Komlo collieries for fulfilling only 74 per 
cent of the Plan deliveries to the great Stalin Steel Works. Not even the 
distinction of Stakhanovism shields one from denunciation, as a number of 
stakhanovites named in Nepszava for failing to train less efficient workers 
in the Oroszlany collieries have discovered. 
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Denunciations of irregularities and slacking in agriculture inevitably 
present the Kulak as the nigger in almost every woodpile, whereby the 
informer generally stretches this elastic label to cover all his personal 
enemies. From Dunavecse country district an informer tells Szabad Nep 
that Kulak influence is responsible for delayed sowing. The amateur 
accuses the professional full-trust snoopers—i.e., the trained and salaried 
so-called ‘People’s Educators” —of giving the Kulaks a free hand. Among 
other agricultural centres denounced are Tiszaug tractor station (fields 
unploughed because tractors stand idle, no notice taken of constant 
absenteeism), Fejer county state farms (wheat plan only 39 per cent 
fulfilled), the Trans-Danubian Cotton Trust (deep-ploughing only 16 per 
cent completed), and the Nagykunsag state farm (manager subsequently 
dismissed). In Nepszava one Andras Kovacs is given a column and a 
half to work off his spleen against the Vertesalja state farm. Less than 
50 per cent of the wheat plan and under 25 per cent of the maize plan is 
fulfilled; “‘political enlightenment” is neglected, housing accommodation 
bad, bedding dirty, only one wash-basin among every 18 men, workers 
cheated out of annual holidays and'so forth. Two columns of Magyar 
Nemzet are devoted to the shortcomings of Cegled and Nagykoros districts 
—in the latter there is a spate of denunciation and counter-denunciation 
of peasants as Kulaks. 

Heavy and light industrial undertakings come in during the period 
under review for over a score of condemnatory articles, especially for 
producing faulty goods for export and failures on deliveries to Russia. 
One is by now conditioned to accepting from Szabad Ifujsag that those 
incredibly tough survivors from years of persecution, the Social Democrats, 
are responsible for the disorderly state of the Esztergom Tool Factory, 
but that a former nun, Maria Talos, a former gendarme and a war criminal 
have been able to frustrate the efforts of the communist staff is quite a new 
line. High percentages of rejects in tube factories, a cog-wheel factory, 
in metal goods and tool factories and in the Ozd steel works are dealt 
with to the extent of some nine columns in various newspapers. There 
are several lengthy denunciations of the breakdown of the export plan in 
the Gheorghui-Dej shipyards (almost as permanently in disgrace as the 
Tatabanya collieries) and of irregularities and failures in factories turning 
out electrical sundries, in tractor factories and glassworks, in foundries, 
in the national telephone works, brick kilns, mills, in textile and dye 
factories. Finally, a couple of columns are needed to denounce the mess 
and muddle in the state shops, which even affect supplies—or their absence 
—-of children’s winter clothing, baby powder and soap, and sweet-stuffs. 
The evidence produced of corruption, slackness, indifference and of 
sullenness and hostility towards the regime, of the lack of intelligent 
direction of great undertakings, is conclusive. How matters can be 
improved by encouraging every malcontent and trouble-maker to vent 
his spleen on those he choses to make scapegoats it is hard to see. The 
fact that every employee, high or low, knows that any day he may open 
his newspaper to find himself among the scores daily branded by name 
for some of these offences can only increase his uncertainty of mind and 
further impair concentration on the job. 

Vienna. G. E. R. Gapye. 
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COUNT SFORZA 


E can point to no living Italian who has had a career either so 

WV fruitful or so distinguished as Count Carlo Sforza. He was born 
in 1872 in sight of the Ligurian Alps, his father being a scholar 

and archivist at Turin, and claiming a connection with the historic Dukes 
who bore his name at Milan. He early entered into diplomacy, with all 
the advantages of privilege. He spoke once to Franz Josef. He had 
much to do with Aehrenthal, the Emperor’s Foreign Minister, for was 
not Italy at that time in the Triple Alliance, though bound to fight only 
in the case of unprovoked attack? Then came 1914 and 1915. What 
Sforza thought when Italy entered the war on the Allied side he has not 
told us, though he has poured scorn on “Sacro egoismo” as a motive. 
He served, however, under Sonnino, entered Parliament, and in 1919, to 
his surprise, w2s chosen by Giolitti to succeed Sonnino as Foreign Minister, 
This brought him into the foreground at Paris, Versailles, and elsewhere, 
He negotiated the pact with Belgrade, saying that he wanted to divide 
“the dissatisfaction equally between the two countries,” a remark so 
typically Italian, he said afterwards, that for a brief moment it disarmed 
his bitterest critics. At the age of 47 he became one of the makers of the 
Europe of that time with Foch, Poincaré, Curzon, Bonar Law, Balfour, 
Lloyd George. He has leit his personal assessments of all these, and from 
that time till his death was one of the leading personalities, not only of 
Italy, but of Europe. After the resignation of Giolitti he went to Paris as 
Ambassador, and he was there in 1922 when Facta gave way to Mussolini. 
With this change Sforza was anything but satisfied. While other 
ambassadors stayed at their posts, he came to Rome to protest—and to 
resign. He refused all the proposals which Mussolini made him. Indeed, 
he fought Fascism resolutely for the remaining years of his life. He 
protested with particular vigour against the murder of Matteotti. The 
fight was carried on till his house in the country was burnt, and though 
as a wearer of the collar of the Annunziata he was called a cousin of the 
King, and he was also a Senator, he judged that he would be safer out of 
Italy. He had married Mademoiselle Valentine de Dudseele, the 
daughter of a Belgian count. In 1926 he retired to her country with 
herself and their son and daughter. From there he made several tours 
to America, and even when in Belgium was anything but idle. He 
produced a number of books, several of which were based on his lectures. 
The best is Makers of Modern Europe, where he gives his personal 
impressions of Popes, Sovereigns, Ministers, Generals and_ finally 
Dictators. How many of them he had known! How much he had to 
tell! And he wrote much as he had spoken at Monte Citorio where he 
said what he had to say with a certain direct vigour and then sat down. 
He left his story to call forth its own train of thought. But among his 
own conclusions was that in 1930 men, though they were faced with new 
problems, were clinging to old ideas. He also said that since to love one 
another is too difficult, there was some use in spreading knowledge and 
ideas which might induce tolerance. In this he was true to his own nature 
which was a typically Italian interplay of impetuous strenuousness, 
cynicism, kindly idealism, objectivity and serene hope, bound together 
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in one volume by the Italian liberalism. This liberalism was so robust 
that he never for a moment believed that Fascism would be anything but 
a short episode in the history of his country whose genial vitality was, he 
thought, as integral to Europe as the poetic mystery typical of English 
genius or as clear thinking was of the French. 

As for Fascism twenty-one years were enough to prove Count Sforza 
right. On this matter he speaks as prosecutor not as judge. His 
attitude with regard to Fascism was revulsion, towards Mussolini, 
contempt. He never faced the fact that what made it possible for 
Mussolini to succeed, for Facta to give way before him, and for the King 
to accept him, was that there had been, owing to incessant changes of 
government (Ministries succeeding one another at intervals of a few 
weeks) a breakdown in the former administration, after the veteran 
Giolitti, himself something of a dictator, had retired from it. Nor could 
it be said that Mussolini, however opportunist or unscrupulous, was 
devoid of big ideas or administrative skill. His principle of the cor- 
porative state had much to recommend it. His original programme was 
moderate enough. He was for years the firmest friend of England. And, 
though neither moral nor religious in his own life, he did much to restore 
the influence of the Church over youth, to whom also he brought both 
discipline, enthusiasm and an impulse to self-sacrifice. Although 
Matteotti was murdered as early as 1924, it took time for the megalomania 
of Mussolini, combining with the maladroit moves of others, to lure him 
to his work of sinister blunders. But Count Sforza represented the old 
liberal tradition of Ita!y which, as he said, was sure to reassert itself. He 
could inveigh unsparingly against both Mussolini and the regime, and 
time was to vindicate him when he could point to an Italy seared, ruined, 
temporarily demoralised and permanently deprived of territories and 
possessions. Not merely Abyssinia, but Libya, Istria and Rhodes were 
wrested from her. ‘Trieste itself was parcelled out, and all that was left 
of the spoils of 1918 was the South Tyrol. 

Sforza felt it the more because he had foreseen it. In 1940 he had 
written from America to the King warning him on no account to enter 
the war, saying that the British certainly would continue it, and that 
sooner or later the United States would join them. When the catastrophe 
came, he could indeed say “I told you so.” And he regarded the King as 
a traitor. When at last he returned to Italy in 1943, he joined with 
Benedetto Croce to take a leading part in forming a new government. 
But he arrived with the idea that Italy for him was a country separate 
from Fascism, and this was an additional reason why he refused any 
compromise with King Victor Emmanuel and Badoglio. 

His entente with Croce was complete. At the age of 71 he had within 
him the pent up energy of his long exile and spoke not only against Fascism 
but against the King who had accepted it. Croce deprecated his oratorical 
explosions and told him so. But Sforza did not want to restrain his 
exuberance lest in doing so he suffocated the talent which most availed. 
But if Croce presented a case he was ready to make exchanges because, as 
Croce said——“‘he is a good and loyal man who sometimes let himself be 
carried away by sheer impetus.”” When he arrived in Italy it was with 
the idea of becoming Foreign Minister, but the energy of his speeches 
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shook the confidence of the Allied Governments, especially when at a 
certain point he said that Mr. Churchill, who refused to listen to his view, 
had “no more brains than a sparrow.” The point at issue was that 
Churchill wanted him to work in with anything solid of the former 
Fascism, and also, of course, with the King. On this point he refused to 
budge, and was not satisfied until the plebiscite exiled the Prince who had 
succeeded Victor Emmanuel. In this he needed the full support of 
Croce who said that he and Sforza were like physicians skilfully diagnosing 
theiw case, and who had to arrange their treatment in view of what they 
saw as symptoms; and Sforza, in view of what he himself had written, 
had the stronger case of the two. At last a moment arrived when at Bari 
Sforza again met the King who invited him to present a list of Ministers 
Sforza’s reply was that he would do nothing of the sort; the furthest he 
would go in compromise with the monarch was to inaugurate a plebiscite 
as to whether the King’s grandson should succeed. 

The ebullience of Count Sforza had become more and more obnoxious 
not only to Mr. Churchill but to Mr. Eden. It was not only the subject 
of the King and Prince which divided them. It was the general treatment 
of Italy. With regard to this Sforza had said before his arrival that Italy 
and Fascism were two opposed propositions; that as Fascism was an 
enemy, so Italy was a friend and should be treated as such. He therefore 
protested against loss of territory and any treatment of Ita’: but that of a 
friendly Ally such as he himself had been. He identified the country 
with himself. 

With regard to the old King his case was strong, for Victor Emmanuel 
was generally discredited. ‘The hopes for the monarchy could not really 
be built on a man so aged, or so compromised with a discredited govern- 
ment that he became a figurehead of scandal and disaster. It was the 
judgment of the Allies which was at fault in supporting him with a letter 
from the King of England. What of his son? The Crown Prince, 
Umberto, was known never to have been enthusiastic for Fascism, but he 
had never won the confidence, let alone the enthusiasm of the people. 
At a crucial moment in the spring of 1944, he had given an interview to 
The Times, saying that the whole Italian people had acquiesced in the war— 
as he himself had done. Croce, and many others, asked how, when 
opinion was gagged, could silence give consent? ‘To these criticisms 
Count Sforza added a certain distrust of his own, founded on more personal 
knowledge, gained partly from his own son, and partly from Elizabeth, 
Queen of the Belgians, who was the mother-in-law of Prince Umberto. 
He believed that the Prince, though indeed always averse to Fascism, 
suffered from a certain deficiency both in personal courage and in manly 
vigour. He was much more sympathetic to the Princess who, like 
Contessa Sforza, came from Belgium. Of all this the British appeared to 
have no inkling. Count Sforza was for a time regarded as noisy, perverse 
and obstinate, and it was intimated that when at last a government was 
formed under Bonomi, Count Sforza was not to be Foreign Minister, the 
post he was the best qualified to hold. On the other hand, what Premier 
could ignore him? He must be included in “the Cabinet” and sat in it as 
Minister Without Portfolio. 

Meanwhile Prince Umberto had been installed in his father’s place, 
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first as Lieutenant-General, then as King. But at this point there was a 
plebiscite on the subject of the monarchy, and a majority vote in the north 
was sufficiently strong to dethrone him. Italy became a republic. In 
1947 Sforza had become Foreign Minister and so he remained until the 
summer of 1951 when, after a last visit to England, a severe attack of 
phlebitis compelled him to resign. Signor de Gasperi took over the 
Portfolio, leaving all detailed affairs in the hands of Sforza’s Under- 
Secretary, Taviani. The Minister, though still in the Cabinet, and with 
an eye on the Council of Europe, retired to his little villa in the Via Lianeo 
beyond the Valle Giulia in Rome, where he lived quietly but not in great 
pain until a broiling summer used up his last reserves of strength and he 
was removed to a nursing home to die. In that last year, if his body was 
tired, his mind was fresh, and his face shone with a deep serenity. ‘To all 
who came to visit him he seemed a man of much wisdom who from 
his very experience could tell them much, and who looked with absolute 
certainty to a better future for both Italy and Europe. For it was indeed 
what he had called “the twilight of the war gods.” 

It would be a mistake to think that as Foreign Minister he had been 
recalcitrant. On the contrary, he had, though always vigorous, shown 
much patience and skill. His quarrel with Churchill ended when they had 
tea together in London in 1948; and when he spoke in Paris, the fire and 
vigour of his utterance were on the side of a closer agreement with France 
and a warmer co-operation throughout Europe. In Rome he was on 
excellent terms with Ambassadors of the Allied Governments, and also 
with the Papal Nuncio, Mgr Borgoncini-Duca, who had worked out the 
Concordat between the Vatican and Mussolini. He had been hailed as a 
friend both by M. Bidault and by Ernest Bevin, and before he died Italy 
had done much to recover her equilibrium. ‘The monarchy was not a 
disturbing issue. The trains were running more smoothly and quickly than 
ever before. A police force of 180,000 had succeeded in stemming the 
wave of crime. If there were no monarchy, its absence was less felt when 
many of its functions were absorbed by a sovereign whose prestige was 
higher, and whose influence wider and more pervading than anything in 
Italy. For in Rome there was always the Pope, and the Vatican was on 
terms not only of amity but of close collaboration with the Government. 
And looking into Italy’s future in the last months of his life, Count Sforza 
proclaimed an absolute assurance. The tradition of the people, their 
poise, their family feeling, were the bastions of security. What he 
admired above all was the vigour of their individuality. 

But the interest of the statesman had from the time he returned to office 
extended far beyond Italy. Whether in Rome, in Paris, or as Chancellor 
of the University of Perugia, he kept on advocating that if nationality did 
not extend to an international idea for Europe, it belonged to the past 
century. His thought in the years of exile had led him to one great con- 
clusion: the need for unity of Europe. Nationalism had done its work in 
the Nineteenth Century. To cling to it now was perilous: for even 
Mazzini, whom he had studied, looked forward to the time when it would 
be superseded by the larger principle. A far-ranging idealism, said 
Count Sforza, is far more sagacious for diplomacy than short-sighted 
realism. 
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This then is the main argument to which Count Sforza was led by his 
consideration of the affairs in which he took so honourable a part—that 
the future is with the numbers of reasonable people who see that, though 
in war nationalist slogans and organisations ranged them on opposite sides, 
yet in reality they were at heart fighting for a similar end, their own freedom 
and defence. Before 1914 the idea of a united Europe had hardly 
entered minds; through the muddles that followed 1918, it was from time 
to time discussed. But after 1946 it was a planet which was ruling destiny 
Broken economies on one side, a pressure from Russia on the other, told 
the people of Europe and their governments that not only was European 
war a horror and a stupidity but that, while it was unthinkable among 
themselves, it was only by unity that they could combine against the great 
entity which absorbed a hundred millions of their peoples, and threatened 
to extend its tyranny to the rest. Count Sforza returned to this thought 
in 1948 in a Rectorial address at the University of Perugia when 
he was inaugurating a summer school for foreigners. He argued that, 
when in 1914 the old Europe of the Treaty of Vienna began to break up, 
the new period of disaster and suffering was to lead to a new and greater 
conception; for it is through suffering that we pass to new and better 
things. None can question that both in his representation of the rights of 
Italy and her traditional love of freedom, his expression of her characteris- 
tic combination of ardour with conciliation, as well as his courageous 
perseverance in exile, and finally his power to renew Rome’s central role 


in European unity, Count Sforza wins our admiration. 
ROBERT SENCOURT. 


BALKAN PROSPECTS 


T is far from being beyond the bounds of probability, and in the near 

future may even be seen to be a soundly based hope, that what is now 

happening in the once turbulent Balkans—the ‘“‘Cockpit of Europe,” 
as the Great Powers were cynically pleased to dub the particular geo- 
graphical area—which detonated the First World War, and figured so 
largely in the climax to the second holocaust, may prove to be the first solid 
foundations of that “permanent” peace which a distracted world so 
earnestly desires will take the place of the tense, cold war. Whilst Europe’s 
defensive strength in the West, according to American military opinion, 
continues to lag far behind the potential forces of Russia and her satellites, 
the evolution of political events and an acute sense of common mortal 
danger have brought into being almost overnight possibly the greatest and 
most powerful single deterrent against sudden Soviet aggression—a virtual 
Balkans alliance between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia. Even before 
Mr. Eden’s visit to Belgrade, the pattern of this new military alignment 
between these three neighbouring countries, disposing of three of the 
toughest, best and most numerous land armies in Europe, was clearly 
shaped, and lost nothing by the intermittent cautious statements of 
Yugoslav Ministers, apparently designed to show a reluctance to enter 
into “formal” pacts. 
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‘There is, in fact, much truth in Tito’s own observation on this point: 
“The relations between Greece and Yugoslavia, which have been improving 
very well lately, will be sufficient guarantee in the event of any attack or 
threat to independence in the Balkans, in which case our two countries 
will have sufficient time to take measures for joint defence.” Since that 
comment was made, however, there have been more frank and outspoken 
hints by the Yugoslavs as to what the comings and goings of military 
missions between Belgrade and Athens, and between Athens and Ankara, 
to say nothing of the joint talks between Greek, Turkish and Yugoslav 
Chiefs of Staff, adds up to, in modern parlance. Mr. Mose Pijade, 
chairman of the Presidium of the Yugoslav National Assembly, who 
headed a delegation of 14 members of the Assembly to Greece in Septem- 
ber, told the Athens journalists: ‘““There is no need for a formal military 
alliance at present, but I wish to make it clear, that should either country 
face aggression, an alliance would go into effect immediately.” The 
tripartite understanding, indeed, is already as strongly forged, in terms 
of military collaboration in the event of danger to one or all three, as any 
formal pact could be. Its physical and moral strength must be measured 
by the qualities of endurance and spirit which a threat to existence would 
immediately and spontaneously call forth in three of the most hardened 
and virile peoples in Europe, or the Near East. Its importance also is 
to be judged by the fact that the frontiers of all three join, and that while 
peril may be said to lurk everywhere, there are extremely vulnerable spots 
in Macedonia and Thrace. “Being at the most important point of the 
Allied front,”’ declared the then Greek Prime Minister, General Plastiris, 
“Greece and Turkey constitute an unrivalled power through their strong 
armies. If this power is joined by Yugoslavia, it will be an act of madness 
for any aggressor to attack.” ‘This viewpoint was reinforced by Mr. 
George Mavros, the Greek Minister of Defence, who declared that Greece, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia could turn the Balkans into “‘an impregnable 
fortress” against anyone’s threats. ‘‘No enemy would dare to attempt 
an act of aggression which would necessarily involve not only the forces 
of the satellites, but also powerful Russian forces at the expense of other 
fronts,” he said. 

In view of the overhanging menace of the atomic bomb and guided 
missiles, such optimism and enthusiasm may seem to be misplaced and 
wholly out of date until one recollects the importance that the master of 
the Kremlin attaches to terra firma and land forces, despite the advances 
of applied science, and how sensitive are the Russians about the approaches 
to the heart of the Soviet Union. It is one of the strangest discoveries 
to the Western mind that those who live closest to the den of the Red 
Giant—for Tito and the Yugoslavs share the same sturdy confidence of 
the Greeks and the Turks—appear to tremble least at his strength and 
dimensions. This is a mental attitude undoubtedly born of geographical 
circumstances and history, the pattern of which has been so closely woven 
by “Big Father Russia’ and the three small powers named. 

Tito has expressed himself in categorical terms in stating: “I am 
absolutely sure the Russians would not resort to aggression if such an 
attack would mean world war.”” One does not require to be a military 
strategist or expert to see that if Stalin did intend war, he would have to 
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feel very confident about the dependability of the “ring” of satellites 
he has created in South-Eastern Europe. The defection of Yugoslavia 
was the first major blow to his hopes and aspirations, and its effect on the 
remaining satellites has been far reaching and stunning. The internal 
upheaval in Yugoslavia which Stalin had hoped for following the 
Cominform split has not materialised; while Tito appears to be making 
fairly successful efforts to mollify the recalcitrant peasants and unify the 
nation—now solidly roused against Russia—the rulers of the Kremlin, 
alarmed at the turn of events, have taken urgent steps to ease up the screw 
on the satellites. It is reported that leaders of these States, called to 
Moscow, have been treated with a show of cordiality for the first time, 
and, instead of being dragooned, have received assurances about their 
future security. Yet, even whilst these reports were circulating, the 
purges were going on, inevitably, and it seems only too clear that Russia 
can only maintain her hold by the continuing threat and application of 
force. Anna Pauker is not the last of the “surprises.” 

The creation of a new Balkan Entente, and the increasing military and 
economic aid to Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia, are having a demoralising 
effect on Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and Albania, whose economies have 
been seriously strained by the Soviet squeeze in the interests of Russian 
military defence. The way is no longer open for an easy concerted 
satellite attack on Greece, Yi goslavia and Turkey; the territorities of 
these three countries form a contiguous land mass which, in the event of 
enemy aggression, would provide flanking protection for them. It has 
been considered in responsible quarters that, skilfully co-ordinated and 
planned, and backed by the air and sea power of the United States, 
Britain and France, a Graeco-Turkish-Yugoslav combination of forces 
would provide an unassailable barrier to the satellite armies, and thus 
deter Russia herself from open attack. Russia’s hope of a reproduction 
of the Korean War in South-Eastern Europe, feeding the flames but 
maintaining the role of onlooker, is being dispelled by events provoked 
by her own doing. 

The Turkish-Greek desire for a unified and continuous line of defence 
across the Mediterranean is being realised by the co-operation of 
Yugoslavia, and plans will be further strengthened by the collaboration 
of Italy within the framework of NATO, a proposal of Mr. Veniselos, 
which, he says, has received the support of Turkish and Italian leaders. 
“Any possible occupation of Italy,” said the Greek Foreign Minister, 
‘“‘would put Greece in a strategically difficult position, and so would any 
occupation of Turkey.’ Though it is difficult to envisage the occupation 
of Italy by enemy forces, given some kind of stable accord between Italy 
and Yugoslavia over Trieste, Admiral Carney has recently declared: “If 
Italy fell into unfriendly hands, the Mediterranean could be successfully 
cut, our allies to the eastward (Greece and Turkey) would be isolated, 
the Middle East would be undoubtedly lost to us, and Africa would be 
threatened.” 

In its wider implications, therefore, of constituting a substantial laying 
down of the foundations of a tolerable peace, at least as good as the old 
“Balance of Power” in Europe, the new Balkan Entente requires some sort 
of enduring accord between Yugoslavia and Italy over the thorny problem 
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of Trieste. In the defence of Yugoslavia’s western flank, the Julian 
Alps are not less important to the security of the Adriatic than is the 
Vardar Valley to the defence of the Aigean. In this regard, the cordial 
conversations between Mr. Eden and ‘Tito may have beneficial results. 
Although hitherto Tito has resisted any formal adherence to the NATO 
organisation, the divorce from Russia is now so complete’as to place his 
country’s destinies entirely within the Western orbit, and the head of the 
Yugoslav State is sufficient realist to appreciate that some concessions to 
Italian passions may, in the long run, prove much more profitable than 
standing fast on imagined territorial rights. It is to be hoped that both 
Italian and Yugoslav leaders see the dangers to the common security of a 
permanent feud. It is the job of the U.N. statesmen to show them the 
way. 

It is anyone’s guess why Stalin, in his recent pronouncement on the 
occasion of the Russian Communist Party Congress, indulged in a forecast 
of “the inevitability of war between Capitalist states, new crises for 
Capitalism as a result of declining world markets, and a rift in the Anglo- 
French-American alliance.’’ One strong assumption is that the Russians 
themselves have no notion of making war on the West, and are hoping 
that the march of events will favour their dreams. Balkans developments 
may have played no small part in altering the Soviet view. 

The Turks are of opinion that Russia up till now has been deterred 
from aggression in Europe because of fear of the atomic bomb. The 
Turks are usually realists. The incorporation of Turkey within the 
NATO system has given the United Nations bases which reach almost 
into the very heart of industrial Russia, and the frightful ruin which any 
atomic attack on this extremely soft “underbelly” of the Soviet Union 
could inflict must surely give the Kremlin serious pause in any thought of 
moving their preponderant land forces, or initial atomic attack by the 
Soviet. Whatever the Kremlin may eventually decide, the Russian 
rulers must ever keep in mind that, in the long run, they will have to 
reckon with American aircraft carriers standing outside the European 
land mass in the Mediterranean, ready to launch death and destruction 
on Soviet cities and factories. 

Whilst global strategists may see the new Balkans alignment as only 
one phase or part of Western defence, the Mediterranean countries, the 
satellites, and Russia herself will regard it much differently. It gives 
background and a clearer perspective to that vague, indeterminate and 
strife-torn area of the Middle East, whose defence is of such crucial 
importance to Western freedom. Turkey lies like a broad barrier between 
the Russian Heartland and the troubled and vunerable Middle East. 
The Greek-Turkish-Yugoslav combination not only weakens Russia’s 
hold on her Balkan satellites, but throws a protective roof immediately 
over this highly strategic region. ‘Turkey is by far the strongest and most 
stable Power in the Middle East, and with American arms and technical 
aids will prove a formidable bastion against aggression. In the event of a 
clash, it has been held that Russia would have three main objectives: 
1. The Straits of Dardanelles, giving her access to the Mediterranean; 
2. The head of the Persian Gulf, opening the way to the Indian Ocean; 
3. Suez, opening up North and East Africa. 
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The accession of Greece and Turkey to NATO has strengthened the 
security of the Dardanelles, just as the trouble with Persia and Egypt has 
weakened the security of Suez and the Persian Gulf. Whatever differences 
may exist between the British and Americans as to the primary role of the 
Mediterranean in a global war and the nature of the naval command which 
be established there, there can hardly be any denial of the vital importance 
of this historic waterway as a funnel of supplies in the defence of the 
Middle East. In this regard, there is no need to stress the reasons for the 
Western Powers retaining a firm hold on the Straits. 

The bastion of defence which, in their own interests, Greece, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia are energetically creating in the South-East of Europe 
will be strengthened or undermined according to the wisdom or otherwise 
of the political policies and actions of Britain and America in other parts 
of the world. ‘The bombing of the industrial power plants on the Yalu 
River, however deplorable, may do no more damage politically, and do 
even less to jeopardise the chances of world peace, than the stubborn 
retention of Hong Kong and Cyprus by the British, or the “iron hand” in 
Malaya, in which country, it is alleged, we are killing by poison the crops 
which might provide the guerrillas with food. Ignoring the student 
disturbances in Athens and the demonstration of a whole nation for the 
cession of Cyprus to Greek sovereignty, the British Government have 
flatly stated, according to reports, that the question will not be entertained 
either now or in the future. Thus are Anglo-Greek relations seriously 
strained, at a time when we have lost valuable connections with Greece 
by the withdrawal of all our forces and practically every mission. 

Yet Allied councils are now asking themselves whether, with the adhesion 
of Turkey to the Western defensive system, the Gulf of Alexandretta and 
the upper reaches of the Tigris have not become the strategic, focal point 
of Middle East defence rather than the Canal Zone, with a consequent 
diminution in the importance of Cyprus as a supporting base. It is 
common knowledge, as Mr. Angelos Averoff, the Greek Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, has pointed out, that all Greek bases are at the disposal 
of the Atlantic Alliance. There is, therefore, no logical reason for Great 
Britain thwarting the universal Greek desire for Enosis, apart from the 
claim of the Cypriots themselves to determine their own destiny. The 
right way to start winning the goodwill of the Chinese might be to hand 
back Hong Kong, where we have no moral right to be. - 

Sanity demands that moral principle, so far as it can be exercised, 
should go hand in hand with defensive preparation and peace building. 
The Western Powers have a great opportunity in the situation which has 
developed in the fortuitous collaboration of Turkey, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. The event has not been without important reactions in Egypt 
and Persia and the Arab countries generally. The problem of the 
vacuum in Middle East defence—between Turkey and the British forces 
in Egypt there exists a number of small states in varying degrees of 
military preparedness—may not have been wholly solved, but the path 
for a common defence of Near East and Middle East nations has been 
clearly marked. Egyptian official opinion has commented favourably on 
the new co-operation taking place between “our Mediterranean neigh- 
bours” for mutual defence, and indicated an inclination to become 
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associated in future arrangements. There is a considerable resident 
Greek population in Egypt, and lately Athens has appointed an ambassador 
to Cairo. Unhappily, this action, brought about by pressure on the part 
of the 200,000 or more Greeks in Egypt, has been received with resentment 
in London, though Britain has provoked Greek anger to a far greater 
degree by the entirely negative attitude on the Cyprus question. The 
Greek move was in no way intended to prejudice Britain’s relations with 
Egypt, or prejudge Greece’s own attitude on the future status of the 
Sudan. Britain, the Greeks point out, was considering her own local 
interests in China when she gave recognition to the Chinese People’s 
Republic, much to the annoyance of the Americans. 

Greece and Turkey, acting in collaboration, may achieve much more in 
winning the goodwill of the Arab countries for the purposes of Middle 
East defence than either Britain or the United States. If Middle East 
defence is not to maintain a vacuum, then the Arab countries of the fertile 
crescent must be included in the plan. M. Alexis Kyrou, permanent 
Greek delegate to the United Nations, was in no sense indulging in 
wishful thinking when he stated a short time ago in Paris that he felt 
Greece could act as “‘a sort of mediator between the Arab world and the 
Western Powers.”” The Greek people, he said, fervently desired to see 
Egypt connected with the Western world. Whilst Britain must face the 
melancholy fact that her influence in the Middle East is now a thing of the 
past—it was formerly based on unchallenged military supremacy; in 
Egypt since 1882, in the Arab countries since the defeat of the Turks in 
1918—the Greeks have had an intimate, mostly friendly, relationship 
with Egypt and countries of the Levant since the time of Alexander. The 
policies of the Near East and Middle East countries are destined in future 
to be influenced and strengthened by their trade relations, which are 
growing. Commercial agreements have been entered into between 
Greece and Lebanon and Syria, among other Arab countries, and in a 
statement to the Greek Parliament following his visit to the two countries 
mentioned, M. Veniselos, the Foreign Minister, said (amid general 
acclamation): ““There are many common interests uniting us, and insofar 
as all three countries belong to the Eastern Mediterranean basin, our 
political influence is also considerable. I therefore hope I interpret the 
feelings of the House when I say that we intend to continue our efforts 
towards strengthening our links with these Arab States.” 

Side by side with their military arrangements, Turkey and Greece have 
signed an agreement which provides not only for the placing of Greek 
and Turkish tobacco on foreign markets, but facilitates easier travel within 
each other’s countries, generally promotes friendlier relations, and aims 
one day at a Customs Union, and the abolition of visas. ‘Friendly 
relations between Greece and Turkey are such,” said M. Veniselos, ‘‘that 
it will not be long before we shall feel that we are a single country.” 
Yugoslavia is already developing trade with Greece, and negotiating for 
the free port facilities she formerly enjoyed at Salonika. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that upon the economic prosperity and well being of the three 
co-operating Balkan partners in particular, and that of the countries of the 
Eastern Mediterranean basin generally, the entire structure of Western 
defence will ultimately depend. No amount of “propping up” by 
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military aid alone will suffice, and the American help which goes to Greece 
to rebuild her domestic economy must be unstinted and prolonged. 
Turkey has much greater economic resources than Greece, but they are 
in need of modern exploitation. Greece and ‘Turkey are at present 
spending roughly 50 per cent of their budgets on national defence, a 
grossly disproportionate burden in comparison with that of the two major 
democracies. As Field Marshal Montgomery declared in Athens: “The 
defence of Greek territory must no longer be treated in isolation, but in 
conjunction with the defence of other adjacent NATO countries. . . . 
Communism cannot be fought with only bayonets, bullets or prison bars, 
but by having a happy contented people with a good standard of living.” 
THOMAS ANTHEM. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT AND GRIMM 
II 


O enchanted was the Empress with Grimm that after the first 

interview she proposed that he should enter her service. She had 

always hankered after a tame Philosophe, partly for her own enter- 
tainment, partly for the prestige of the crown. On her accession she had 
invited d’Alembert to teach mathematics to the Grand Duke Paul and 
was annoyed by his refusal. She fared no better with Diderot, who was 
pressed to transfer the direction of the Encyclopédie to St. Petersburg 
after its suspension in France. He declined on the ground that it was 
the property of the publishers, and that the later volumes were being 
printed at Paris and would probably be published in Switzerland. The 
real reason was his unwillingness to leave Paris and to entrust his fortunes 
to the favours of a distant ruler on a rickety throne. Catherine accepted 
the rebuff in good temper, and purchased his library when he desired to 
provide a dot for his daughter, left the books in his possession till his 
death, and appointed him their custodian with a small salary. When he 
accepted an invitation in 1773, they delighted in each other’s company. 
Diderot was not the man to be overawed by coronets, and he treated her 
with no more ceremony than his friends at home. He seized her hands, 
shook her by the arm, and rapped on the table to emphasise a point; 
Catherine humorously observed that she had been compelled to place 
a table between them to avoid bruises from her exuberant guest. ‘He 
has an inexhaustible imagination,” she reported, “‘and I rank him among 
the most extraordinary people who ever lived.’’ Feeling himself an 
emissary of the Aufkalrung, he wrote memoranda for his hostess, urging 
her to introduce compulsory education and other needed reforms. He 
outstayed his welcome, and they parted without regret. 

When Grimm received the flattering invitation to settle in Russia, he 
proposed a compromise. Apart from the precarious nature of the favour 
of rulers, it was unthinkable that he should leave Paris, abandon the 
Correspondance Littéraire, and above all, desert Mme. d’Epinay. Accord- 
ingly, he promised’ a second visit, and the frequent despatch of news. 
The Empress understood his dilemma, and her first letter after his 
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departure, dated 25th April, 1774, shows the easy terms on which they 
stood. “‘M. de Grimm, I received your letter from Riga. You say: 
How can I manage to escape from your empire? I can only reply with 
Moliére: Georges Dandin, vous l’avez bien voulu. It is for you to decide 
about your return. I congratulate you on your pleasure in celebrating 
my forty-sixth birthday in Courland. I hate this day like the plague, 
for every time I am a year older, with which I could well dispense. It 
would be charming to have an Empress who would always remain fifteen. 
But adieu, M. de Grimm, this begins to resemble a gossip at Tsarkoe 
Selo, and the fools whe will read it before you may well think it improper 
that persons so grave as you and I should write such letters.” Many 
years later she expressed her abiding satisfaction at their partnership. 
‘My dear factotum, I think it is ordained on high that we are both created 
to have a pen in our hand in order to write to one another without pause. 
Almost always I write in haste, holding your letters in my left hand.” 
Another time she spoke of le démon de griffonage which had tempted her. 
She disliked dictating, and the mere physical action of writing served 
as a welcome outlet for her inexhaustible vitality. 

After receiving a further letter from Grimm on his way home, the 
Empress explained that her time was fully occupied. ‘Do not imagine, 
M. le Philosophe, that you will get a twelve-page reply. Das ist eine 
pure unmdglichkeit. 1 love to receive letters of twelve pages when they 
are as agreeable as yours from Dresden, but I have not much taste for 
my replies. I was sorry I could not give better news of your health to 
your friend Diderot. I do not like these frequent consultations of 
doctors. These charlatans always do you more harm than good, as we 
see with Louis XV, who had ten at his bedside and yet is dead. I ought 
to take up many points in your letter, but that would fill twelve pages, 
and I only want you to have six, to prove that you are not writing to an 
image.” ‘That Grimm’s early bulletins, none of which survive, gave 
pleasure is clear. ‘“Thanks for the letter from Berlin of June 30th. I 
am enchanted at your welcome by the King of Prussia. I am not 
astonished by what occurred at Rheinsberg; I know the friendship of 
Prince Henry. Since September I have not ceased to repeat that M. 
George Dandin was the most absolute master of his destiny as to remaining, 
leaving and returning. I hope with all my heart that the waters of 
Carlsbad will clean you out and that you will increase in virtue, knowledge 
and good humour to the end of time, or the end of the century at your 
choice.” 

Three weeks later she wrote again by return of post. “Your letter of 
this morning is only eight pages. Allow me to say it is the maddest of 
all your scrawls; but, lengthy though they are, I like to read them two 
or three times, for they are most entertaining, though not very wise. I 
do not possess either the failings or the qualities you ascribe to me. 
Perhaps I am good, ordinarily I am gentle, but occasionally I have to 
wish terribly what I wish, and that is about all I am worth.” Her names 
for her new friend suggest a pleasing absence of etiquette: M. l’encyclo- 
pédiste, M. le Philosophe, M. le souffredouleur, Marchese del Grimmo, M. 
le Baron, thelatter title having beenconferred on him by the Emperor Joseph 
II. Her friends in the West were kept in mind not only by visits and corres- 
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pondence, but by her well-thumbed copy of the Encyclopédie. ‘‘I cannot 
dispense with it for a single day,”’ she wrote in December, 1774. ‘‘Despite 
all its faults, it is an essential and excellent work.” 

Grimm’s second visit to Russia strengthened the ties. He had much of 
interest to tell her, for on his way he had visited Voltaire at Ferney, the 
witty littke Abbé Galiani in Naples, Frederick and Prince Henry in 
Berlin. Arriving at St. Petersburg in September, 1776, and remaining 
for almost a year, he saw her daily, both in company and in private talk. 
Two, three, four, once seven hours, were spent in conversation that never 
flagged. Once again the question arose whether a closer partnership 
could not be arranged. She would have dearly liked him not only to 
enter her service, but to settle in her dominions and supervise the educa- 
tional system. He had grown rather tired of the burden of the Correspon- 
dance Littéraire, and had handed over part of the work to his Swiss 
friend Meister; and he would have been glad of a settled income. Yet 
the lure of Paris was too strong. He reflected that she might tire of 
him, and that his privileged position might provoke jealousy. Finally it 
was agreed that he should act as her Paris agent for confidential missions 
and the purchase of works of art at a salary of 2,000 roubles. He left 
Russia a happy man, and after visiting Gustavus III at Stockholm, 
reached home after an absence of two years. Henceforth, next to Mme. 
d’Epinay, Catherine occupied the chief place in his life. While most of 
her letters have survived, only enough of his voluminous bulletins have 
been found to fill a volume of moderate size in the publications of the 
Imperial Russian Historical Society. 

The partnership lasted till her death twenty years later, untroubled by 
a single cloud. He had blended his existence with hers, declared Grimm, 
separate yet inseparable. Her confidence in him was impregnable. “I 
never wrote to anyone as I do to you. I jot down everything that comes 
into my head. You are quite right to call it olla podrida imperiale. | 
know how deeply you are attached to me, so I tell you everything.” He 
was a factotum in the fullest sense of the word, charged both with the 
greatest and the smallest commissions—from arranging the purchase of 
the libraries of Voltaire and Diderot to the selection of toilettes, bonbons, 
and rouge. He supplied architects for her buildings, actors for her 
theatres, plays specially written by Sedaine and other dramatists. When 
Russians visited Paris he played the host; when they got into bad company 
and debt, like Bobrinski, the son of Catherine and Orlof, he helped with 
advice and cash. As the agent for such commissions and the distributor 
of her lavish gifts, he was overwhelmed with correspondence and visitors, 
and complained that no time was left for reading. Since his contacts with 
the Empress were known to the French Government, he was occasionally 
employed for semi-official purposes. He was the perfect cosmopolitan: 
German by birth, domiciled in France, a Counseiller d’Etat, a Baron of 
the Holy Roman Empire, a man worth cultivating, and impossible to 
distrust. 

Henceforth Grimm could hardly call his life his own. “Since the 
favours of your Imperial Majesty have made me a celebrity,” he wrote in 
1780, “God alone knows all I have had to suffer. All the idlers and 
importunates feel entitled to rob me of my time, the most precious of my 
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possessions.” Never had a man been more cruelly divided, he com- 
plained. “Half, three-quarters, of me are at St. Petersburg, while the 
rest vegetates here. Not a day passes that I am not overwhelmed by 
visits, letters, proposals of every kind. I spend my life in useless inter- 
views, listening, reading letters, answering, refusing. Oh! these deplor- 
able distractions.” It was the price of his promotion; yet though an 
occasional sigh escaped him, he would not have exchanged his yoke for 
aking’s ransom. “Being mentioned in a published letter of Your Majesty, 
my glory has reached the summit, but my time and my repose have fallen 
into the power of other people. I am complaining at the moment when 
my admired sovereign fills the universe with the glory of her immortal 
name, and when she deigns to cast a kind glance at me just when the 
eyes of all Europe are fixed on her. Your Majesty has made the happiness 
of a good fellow who since the beginning of 1778 has dedicated himself 
almost entirely to your service with a zeal as indefatigable as the favours 
of our Empress are inexhaustible. If Your Majesty desires to make me 
perfectly happy, she will confer on me the title of her agent or her coun- 
cillor, so that he can say in public: ‘Our august sovereign.’ ” 

Grimm would have been more than human had he not endeavoured 
to enlist the sympathy of his patron in Mme. d’Epinay and her family. 
“No palpitating heart ever approaches your great heart without being 
comforted,” he wrote in 1780. She had been deprived of her allowance 
by Necker’s reforms. “This woman has been in a miserable state of 
health and suffering for seven or eight years, two or three times in sight 
of death. Yet her resilience is astonishing, and she has convinced me 
of the truth of M. de Buffon’s axiom that one dies only when one consents 
to die. She had a small grant from the state all her life, and her children 
a little more. Her daughter -has three charming children. At this 
moment of infirmity and of need for the education of the children, M. 
Necker suppresses all these pensions, and the whole family is reduced to 
misery. One cannot blame him. He knows her and is interested in her 
case, and pleaded her cause when Mme. du Barry and Abbé Terray tried 
to seize her portion. But now he has seized what he then saved. All 
this is to justify inducing you to buy the diamonds.” 

Grimm’s bouquets were often of super size. The first long letter 
which has been preserved, written in July, 1779, addresses her as “our 
great and immortal Empress,” and ends in German: “Der Himmel 
beschutze seine Gesalbte, Deutschlands Rul Russlands Freude und 
Europens Wunder. Amen.” ‘The earthquake of Lisbon, he declares, was 
a dance of marionettes compared with his transports when a letter arrived. 
To the imperial dog-lover he described himself as ‘‘one of your dogs,”’ 
a worm crawling at her feet. His friends, he reported, used to say that 
if they were looking for him they would find him at her feet. “If anyone, 
I will not say in your Empire, but in the whole world, boasts of surpassing 
me in attachment to my Empress, let him come forward and I will assert 
that he has lied, and will prove it if necessary at Riga or at Narva.’”” When 
the courier arrived he nearly died of happiness and gratitude. Even 
Diderot, who was much less of a courtier, declared that the Empress 
combined the soul of Brutus with the charms of Cleopatra. 

Catherine’s phraseology is more restrained. “Here are two of your 
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letters demanding a reply,”’ she wrote in 1778. ‘“True there are two from 
the King of Prussia, three from the King of Sweden, two from Voltaire, 
several more from God knows who, all arrived before yours. But as they 
do not amuse me, because they must be written to, whereas with you I 
chat, I prefer to amuse myself and to let my hand, my pen and my head 
run as they like. Bombard me with letters, for it amuses me. I read 
and re-read them and say to myself: Comme il me comprend! ah ciel! 
Il n’y a que lui qui me comprenne bien.” ‘Two months later she wrote: 
“Let us have a little gossip. Do you know why I dread royal visits? 
Because they are usually boring and insipid folk and one has to stand 
stiffly at attention. As I like chatting, silence bores me.” She excused 
her bad writing as one of her pet dogs had put his paw on the paper. 

The Empress derived greater pleasure from Grimm than from her 
children. With Paul she stood on a footing of armed neutrality, well 
aware not only that he had a better claim to the throne, but that he was 
always brooding over the theft of his rights. Mother and son were 
tormented by fear of each other, the Empress dreading that he might hurl 
her from the throne by a bold coup similar to that by which she had 
seized it, the Grand Duke that he might be disinherited in favour of 
his precocious eldest son. Count Bobrinsky was more trouble than he 
was worth, as she admits to Grimm in 1785. ‘““This young man is singu- 
larly nonchalant, but I aon’t think he is ill-meaning or dishonest. He is 
young and may be led into very bad company. He has disgusted his 
entourage. He wanted to be on his own and so he is. He is quite capable 
of paying up. I should be glad if you knew the state of his affairs at Paris. 
Has he debts? It would not be a bad idea to have him watched, but if 
he noticed anything it might make things worse. Das ist ein wenig ein 
sonderlicher kopf. But he is not lacking in brains, knowledge, and even 
talents.” Two years later she informed Grimm that she had received 


two letters from “young Bobrinsky.’”’ ‘Please do not let him go short. 
He can count on 37 or 38 thousand roubles, over which no one else has 
any claim.” 


Catherine found compensation in her eldest grandson, whose charm 
and friendliness seemed to justify the highest hopes. ‘He begins to 
show a singular intelligence for a child of his age,” reported the adoring 
grandmother when he was three. “He would spend his life with me if 
he were allowed. He is always the same, because he is well—always gay, 
friendly, considerate, fearless, beautiful as love. He is the delight of 
everyone, especia!ly myself. I can do what I like with him. He under- 
stands everything one says to him. This child. loves me instinctively. 
If he is crying and I come in, he stops. God bless M. Alexandre. He is 
always asking: Why? He wants to know everything.” Writing at 
midnight on September 7th, 1780, she informs Grimm that she has 
asked Buffon questions about nature. “I am like M. Alexandre: le 
pourquoi du pourquoi serait fort agréable & savoir.” 

She was using the educational methods recommended in Mme. 
d’Epinay’s Conversations d’Emille, she reported to Grimm, and it was 
succeeding well. His tutor, La Harpe, had the greatest expectations, she 
reported in 1787. ‘“‘He is Swiss and he is not a flatterer. Der Junge ist 
gut und sehr schiin und glicklich erschaffen. Wis brother (Constantine) 
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is very intelligent, but he has faults from which the elder is free. Both 
are full of the ambition and desire to do good and they possess the quali- 
fications for success, for they are open minds, and the elder has as much 
flair as anyone can possess.” 

The fullest description of these clever lads occurs in a letter to Grimm 
in September, 1790. ‘‘M. Alexandre, in body, heart and mind, is excep- 
tional in goodness and understanding. He is lively but sedate, prompt 
and reflective, with profound ideas, and finds everything easy. One 
would think he had been nothing else all his life. He is tall and strong 
for his age, yet agile. In a word, he is a combination of contradictions, 
which results in his being greatly loved by his entourage. Those of his 
age adopt his opinions and follow his lead. I fear only one danger: 
women will run after him. He is unaware of his good looks. He is 
very well informed for his age. He speaks four languages. He likes 
reading and is never idle. He enjoys all the amusements of his age. If 
I talk seriously he listens and replies with equal courtesy. Everyone is 
pleased, including myself. La Harpe, his tutor, says he is exceptional. 
Now he is doing mathematics, which are as easy to him as everything else. 
If he does not succeed, I do not know who could. When he is ill or tired, 
or in the evening he surrounds himself with engravings and objects of art. 
Constantine is vivacious to the point of petulance. He has a good heart 
and is very intelligent. He has less consistency of character than his elder 
brother. He will make his name. He speaks four languages. The elder 
speaks English, the younger knows all the Greek dialects. Seeing 
Plutarch in my room, he says to me: “That passage is mistranslated: I 
will do it better.’ So he brought me several versions. I enjoy his con- 
versation. He likes military things, especially the navy, and loves heroic 
actions. In a word, he is a joy.” 

In her dreams the Empress already saw her eldest grandson seated on 
a throne in Constantinople from which the intruding Turks had been 
expelled. In her eyes the highest compliment he received was the 
affectionate admiration of her greatest friend. “‘M. Alexandre has con- 
quered Prince Potemkin,” she reported in April, 1791. ‘“‘He calls him 
the prince of his heart. He finds in him the figure of Apollo combined 
with great modesty and unusual intelligence, thoughtful, courteous, 
well-informed. If one had chosen someone for his place, it would have 
been difficult to find his equal, and impossible to discover his superior. 
And he is only in his fourteenth year.” It was indirectly through Grimm 
that La Harpe became Alexander’s tutor, for he had recommended the 
Swiss journalist as a teacher to the son of a Russian nobleman in St. 
Petersburg. ‘The Empress saw both her grandsons married, and lived 
just long enough to hold the future Emperor Nicholas in her arms. 
‘“‘Maman (the Grand Duchess Paul) has given birth to an enormous boy,”’ 
she reported to Grimm. ‘He has a bass voice with which he cries in 
an astonishing way. His hands are almost as big as mine. I never set 
eyes on such a chevalier. If he goes on like this, his brothers will be 
dwarfs in comparison.” 

Among Catherine’s visitors no one gave her so much pleasure as the 
Emperor Joseph, who travelled as Count Falkenstein. ‘“‘We talked all 
day and he did not seen bored,” she reported to Grimm after the meeting 
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at Mohile in 1780. ‘I find him very well informed; he likes talking and 
talks well. He said things worth printing, and uttered thoughts which 
would assuredly do him great honour if they were put in practice.” 
During the long drive to Smolensk, “‘we talked about the whole world, 
yourself included.” The impression deepened from day to day. “I 
should never stop if I were to sing his praises,” she wrote after his departure 
“He possesses the most solid, profound and best-informed mind I ever 
met. ‘To catch him out one would have to get up very early.”” Joseph’s 
personality left an ineffaceable impression, and she mourned his early 
death in 1790. “I could not see the Ambassador for some time,” she 
wrote to Grimm, “because we were both in tears. I have also pitied the 
Queen of France, but she has the courage of her mother and the family. 
Joseph blundered, if I may say so, by this same intrepidity which I 
observed in news of the troubles in the Netherlands received in the 
Tauris.” A year later, when the Emperor Leopold had cancelled some 
of his elder brother’s unpopular improvisations, she pronounced her final 
verdict: “I can never get over my astonishment that he, born and trained 
for this post, full of intelligence, talent and knowledge, not merely ruled 
so badly but was reduced to the misery in which he died.””. The Empress 
was as much his superior in flair, as he surpassed her in character. His 
virtues shone in a still brighter light by contrast to the hulking heir to the 
Prussian throne who paid a State visit soon afterwards. Even less welcome 
than Prince Frederick William was “the charlatan” Cagliostro. ‘He says 
he is a colonel in the service of Spain—Spanish by birth, and pretends 
he is a master-sorcerer, seeing spirits who await his commands. When 
I heard all this I remarked that he made a great mistake in coming here. 
Nowhere will he score less than in Russia, where there is no enthusiasm 
for sorcerers.” 

Catherine’s fulminations against the French Revolution in her letters 
to Grimm are reserved for a further article. The sombre drama was 
equally hateful to both; but whereas it facilitated her fresh spoliations of 
Poland, it wrecked his career in France. Suspect as a friend of the 
Empress, he left Paris in February, 1792. His kindly patroness nominated 
him her representative at Hamburg and Gotha, but the invitation to 
Russia for which he had hoped never came. The appointment was 
confirmed by Paul, who also continued the pension granted by his mother 
to Mme. de Bueil, the daughter of Mme. d’Epinay, for whose welfare 
Grimm had assumed responsibility. His closing years were spent at 
Gotha with his adopted family, in a house provided by the Duke, but 
he was never to know happiness again. ‘I am pushed around, persecuted, 
tormented without respite,”’ he complained in his last letter to Catherine, 
‘and one has only a certain allowance of strength.” 

Goethe, who was almost a neighbour, and occasionally dined with him, 
records that he could not always conceal his bitterness at the decline of 
his fortunes. He lived till the age of eighty-four, long enough to see 
Napoleon the master of France, and Alexander on the throne of his 
grandmother. Old and disillusioned, he had lost his zest for life, literature 
and travel. Yet his career was in no sense a failure, for he had been the 
valued friend of men and women greater than himself. 





G. P. Goocu. 
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ALASKA 


"T with mighty bastion of the American Continent reaches out to 
within a few miles of Siberia on one hand, and to Greenland and the 
northern regions of Canada on the other. Rough, rugged and 
inhospitable, she has, nevertheless, limitless wealth to tempt the 
adventurous spirit be he trader or explorer. She has gold, oil, coal and 
other minerals in abundance which she offers with open arms to those 
whose determination and hardihood can overcome the rigours of her 
severe climate and the unbroken fastnesses of her primeval forests. These 
forests supply timber in unlimted quantities. Her fur trade and salmon 
fishing industries adequately developed would bring in immense revenue. 
Yet, despite her wealth, she is no open-handed giver. She guards her 
treasures zealously and it needs a man of proven courage and determination 
to brave the icy cold of the Alaskan winter months and the searing blasts 
of her summer heat with the intolerable anguish of mosquitoes and 
stinging insects. The fur trapper in the foodless wastes of the frozen 
northern regions must be prepared to face months of solitude and great 
privations when the sea is frozen and the ground buried under a mantle 
of snow. Only the native Eskimoes and a white man endued with 
exceptional powers of endurance can survive the terrible cold in far 
northern Alaska. 

The explorer or prospector seeking the mineral wealth is confronted 
with obstacles no less formidable than those with which the fur trader 
and trapper has to contend. His sledge, drawn by a team of huskies, 
glides over the frozen snow of winter through the forests where the 
absence of trails adds to the difficulties of winter travel. He is in constant 
peril of attack by the wolf packs which roam through the country, 
attacking every living thing, man and beast, in their frenzied hunt for 
food to allay their ravenous hunger, aggravated beyond endurance by the 
intense cold and scarcity of food. Winter travel is, however, preferable 
to summer. The frozen snow affords excellent going for the dogs and 
sledge, the treacherous muskeg swamps are frozen hard and can be 
traversed in safety, while the frost itself assists mankind by eliminating 
the deadly swarms of mosquitoes and other insect pests of summer which 
make life a burden hardly to be borne. The smiling southern coastal 
regions give their treasures in no nigardly fashion. The warm genial 
climate and fertile soil offer the farmer all that he can wish for his farm 
and orchard. ‘The shores are washed by the southern seas free from ice 
all the year round. Here are the harbours of Anchorage and Seward, 
the latter connected with Fairbanks by a 500 mile railway. ‘To these 
harbours come the steamers from Seattle and other American ports 
bringing all things needful for sustaining life in this far distant land. 
It is on this coast that the salmon fishing industry has been established, 
one of the most important industries of the country. 

Alaska suffers from a lack of communications, a serious handicap in 
opening up the country. There are very few roads and only the one 
line of railway between Seward and Fairbanks. Paucity of communi- 
cations is the principal cause for the scarcity of the population which, 
owing to their few numbers, cannot afford anything like the extensive 
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communications required. And so the vicious circle of small population 
and poor communications contributes directly to under development of 
wealth of Alaska. For many years the Russians had maintained trading 
posts on the shores of Alaska, but in 1867 the Russian Government sold 
the country to the United States of America for {2 millions. This 
transaction roused a storm in America and the country was to all intents 
and purposes forgotten. Abandoned to her desolate wastes Alaska 
drowsed in the backwater of American enterprise till the German invasion 
of Norway in the first World War awoke public opinion in America to 
their defencelessness from the north. This realization of danger spurred 
imaginative effort to the highest pitch of achievement, and resulted in the 
construction of a motor road some 1,400 miles long in a little under twelve 
months from Canada to Fairbanks by which troops and stores could be 
dispatched in perfect safety to Alaska. This great highway over a wilder- 
ness of swamps, through forests across mighty rivers, and threading the 
gorges of the mountains, is one of the marvels of modern science and 
enterprise. It allows an alternate and safer route than the long sea 
journey to the southern ports with their “perils of waters, wind and rocks,” 
to say nothing of the fogs which enshroud the coastal waters and the 
treacherous currents that add to the difficulties of navigation. In war-time 
this seaway would be liable to submarine attack. 

The opening of the Alcan Highway has brought in its train splendid 
projects for industrial development. An extensive system of road 
construction is to be put in hand linking up distant settlements in the far 
north where the fur industry will receive due encouragement. Fur 
trappers hitherto dependent on their own resources will be supplied with 
reindeer meat from frigidaires established in the central zones of the 
country. They will obtain their meat from herds of reindeer which will 
be settled in the country driven in vast migration schemes from Lapland. 
This in itself will call for a highly skilled organization. The reindeer 
herds of Alaska have been sadly deplethd by the ravages of the wolf packs. 
Here, then, is a grand opportunity for the sportsman who hunts the wolf 
from an aeroplane. And what a contrast to the old fashioned manner of 
tramping through the forests on foot in constant danger of attack by the 
quarry he seeks! The long weary march over the snow with dogs and 
sledges, the cold bivouac at night with a roaring fire to keep off unwelcome 
intruders, and at last the final triumph of the fight. Alaska should prove 
to be a sportsman’s paradise. Besides the wolves there are the giant 
brown bears. Hunting them in their wild haunts will add that spice of 
danger which lends a zest to the hunter’s life and makes the sport so 
worth while. 

Thanks to the recent inclusion of Alaska as an additional State in the 
United States of America, she is now entitled to a Government Grant in 
Aid for the development of her industries and communications. The 
silence of the gloomy forests will be broken by the ring of the lumberer’s 
axe and the rasping scream of the saw mills erected on the rivers, whence 
a stream of pulp will flow to the presses of the great cities. As new 
roads drive remorselessly and inexorably through the wilderness, pros- 
pectors will make further discoveries of Alaska’s inexhaustible wealth. 
Oil, coal, gold and other minerals from her mines will all call for 
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exploitation which in turn will lead to increased population. 

Houses will be required, hospitals and schools built and the demand 
for supplies and all that makes life possible in the wilds at “the back of 
beyond” will grow and in itself will become an important branch of 
Alaskan trade. Medical science, too, will be called into play in order to 
overcome the plague of insects that render life in summer almost 
unendurable. Special measures were adopted to protect the thousands 
of men employed on the construction of the Alcan Highway immune from 
the mosquitoes and other insects. ‘They were provided with gloves and 
veils, but even then they were severely bitten. 

It is however to the growing accessibility for cross-country aerial 
routes that the importance of Alaska becomes paramount. Situated as 
she is midway between Europe and Eastern Asia her air fields will be the 
meeting place for giant air liners flying through the stratosphere over the 
top of the world. American pilots have already flown to and over the 
North Pole, and with the aid of radio and pressurised planes before long 
air lines radiating from the Alaskan air fields will fly direct instead of 
following the latitudes round the world. The great air fields of Alaska 
may, in short, become the Clapham Junction of the world’s airways where 
Chinamen will meet South Americans, Zulus encounter Europeans, while 
Indians, Australians and Canadians will mingle in the vestibules and 
restaurants of the Airfields. ‘This great aerial traffic through Alaska 
will necessitate a corresponding increase of amenities to meet the demands 
of the passengers. Extensive building programmes will be launched, 
additional and superior communication between Alaska and America will 
become imperative, and the Canadian railway project to Alaska now 
dormant, may become a reality. Such development of air and railway 
services will have the natural effect of encouraging the tourist trade in 
addition to normal traffic. ‘Tourists will however demand a considerable 
degree of comfort and will not be prepared to “rough it” in the Alaskan 
wilderness. And it is just this tourist trade that will, it is hoped, bring 
important contributions to the revenue. ‘Tourists may moreover decide 
to settle, open up fresh industries, and play an important part in 
developing the country. 

The future welfare of Alaska may well depend on the degree to which 
her social services are developed. If fresh settlers are to be tempted, 
living conditions*must be made attractive. At present the principal 
requirement seems to be a well developed system of communications 
both of air and ground travel throughout the country and with the United 
States. Air communication between Canada and Fairbanks has already 
been established, and a chain of airfields constructed along the route of 
the Alcan Highway. Given extended communications and improved 
housing conditions Alaska should e’er long take her rightful place as one 
of the most important of the American States to which she is so justly 
entitled by her natural wealth and immense strategical importance. 

H. E. Crocker. 
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LORD DAVID CECIL AS LITERARY CRITIC 


ORD DAVID’S reputation as a critic rests principally upon four 

books: The Stricken Deer (1929), Early Victorian Novelists (1934), 

Hardy the Novelist (1943), and Poets and Story-tellers (1949). In 
additiom to these titles, he has also written a study of Sir Walter Scott, 
published only in a limited edition; a summary of English poetry in Collins’ 
Britain in Pictures series; and a couple of volumes of biography, 7he 
Young Melbourne and Two Quiet Lives—portraits of Dorothy Osborne 
and Thomas Gray. Here, for the main, I shall content myself with 
referring to the first four works as being more specifically literary in 
nature. 

The Stricken Deer, a biography of Cowper, may perhaps be described 
as a pastel portrait-study. It is sympathetic, close to its subject, and 
recreates the likeness of the poet by small details. Yet even so, as with a 
pastel, there is a certain fine mist of colour which protects and removes the 
subject from our knowing. We feel that we have not established firm 
contact, we have not grappled with or grasped our subject. What we 
have superlatively been granted is the spectacle of Cowper during his 
life-time—a visual impression of the poet, which shows us to him, say, 
still behind glass. What we may possibly feel is that we have witnessed 
the stricken poet’s drama without quite understanding its tragic source. 
Cowper’s secret has somehow eluded us. These lines, however, must not 
be read as censure. To use a word a little out of fashion, The Stricken 
Deer is an “appreciation,”’ and not a work of psycho-analysis. What we 
must therefore look to find is not the truth-in-depth of its subject, so much 
as its surface verisimilitude; and this Lord David abundantly gives us. 
If, then, we shall not discover any adequate explanation of the origin of 
Cowper’s madness, and its relation to his poetry, we shall meet, instead, 
with a picturesque account of the surroundings in which he lived and 
wrote. Not the problem in itself, but the environment in which it was 
worked out; not the figure of the protagonist, so much as the setting in 
which he moved: this it is that The Stricken Deer provides beyond any 
other account of the poet. 

The task of the appreciative, as distinguished from the analytical, critic 
is that of building-up not breaking-down; of combining impressions to 
form a whole, rather than resolving-out the root-elements. The task, 
it will be seen, makes big demands on the creative side of the critic; on 
his power to visualise a fact, instead of converting it into an abstraction. 
This atmospheric sense Lord David possesses, to which must be added 
his gift for writing what Mr. Connolly calls “mandarin” prose. _ It is true 
that cultivation of the graces of a language in and for themselves may way- 
lay the critic, by introducing a greater degree of the personal element into 
his prose than is probably consonant with the illusion of objective detach- 
ment. There is, however, an exception to this; that is, in the kind of 
critical writing which relies for its effect upon a sense of identification 
between the critic and his subject. Such an impression of sympathetic 
contact between the critic and his author is best to be seen in appreciative 
studies; amongst which we number The Stricken Deer. 

Today we seem to be observing the transition of a leisure society to one 
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remorselessly functional in outlook; and one of the literary monuments 
to this passing epoch is Lord David's life of Cowper. This change of 
approach has even come to be partly reflected in the critic’s latest book; 
Poets and Story-tellers being written in a prose whose greater severity of 
thought in some degree replaces unction of language. Early Victorian 
Novelists is probably Lord David’s most discerning work. In it, felicity 
of expression and strength of thought are better fused than in any of his 
other books. Another feature, here, is its greater detachment—our sense 
of the critic standing far enough back to see his subject in perspective. 
With The Stricken Deer, identification between critic and subject was too 
powerful to permit impersonal analysis; sympathy constantly inhibiting 
judgment. In Early Victorian Novelists this bar has been removed. 
Lord David obviously likes his subject, and just as obviously has a relish 
for the period in which it is set. But this does not blind him to the 
demerits: his enthusiasm is tempered with reason and discretion. “They 
are’’, he writes of these novels, “an extraordinary mixture of strength and 
weakness. There is no denying that the greatest English novelists are 
often downright bad; and in their greatest novels.”” This is a refreshing 
sort of statement after all the sickening eulogies one has read of those 
maestros Thackeray and Dickens. 

Quite without malice, and quite without mercy, Lord David elucidates 
the flaws of the latter: his dreadful vulgarity, implausible plots, and 
failure to realise the inwardness of character. And then, after one has 
almost despaired of Dickens’ century-old claim to greatness, Lord David 
makes handsome restitution. Yes, Dickens is indubitably great, he 
reassures us, by reason of his fertile creative imagination and endless 
vitality of mind. What otherwise might seem a piece of debunking 
terminates with an act of affirmation. This, henceforth, was to be Lord 
David’s method: a clear impartial keeping of accounts, ending always with 
a positive statement. 

By far the most interesting essay in the book—the most profound and 
original (though profundity and originality, let it be added, are neither 
indispensable to good criticism)—is his study of Emily Bronté. Here, 
our response is not the recognition of the workings of reason, good taste, 
or common-sense; but an impression of surprise or revelation. Lord 
David has not stayed content with the nice assessment of known con- 
stituents (plot, style, character, structure, etc.), but has discovered a 
buried pattern, an inner design we did not know to exist. Briefly, his 
thesis is that the setting of Wuthering Heights is “‘a microcosm of the 
universal scheme as Emily Bronté conceived it”. The Earnshaws 
represent the principle of storm, the Lintons the principle of calm and 
peace. These two forces, which taken together explain the nature of the 
universe (in a way that resembles Zoroastrianism), must not be conceived 
in a moral fashion. Their dialectic is one which refers to some primordial 
state of things before the event of good and evil. Neither is their interplay 
to be given the sanction of necessitarian ethics. They are prototypal 
antitheses, there from the very beginning of time; a sense of whose 
presence Emily possessed by means of her faculty of cosmic intuition. 
What we realise, after reading Lord David’s analysis, is that Wuthering 
Heights with its power of vision, the sustained intensity of its passion, its 
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memorable and poignant description of nature, and its absence of humbug 
and bourgeois cant, has affinities—not with the early Victorian novel, but 
rather with the work of great Romantic poets,* with Blake, Byron, Shelley, 
and Rossetti. F. L. Lucas has somewhere remarked that the critic has 
two roles to perform: that of interpreter and that of judge. In the other 
essays in this book, and later in Poets and Story-tellers, we see Lord David 
dispensing justice to the authors arraigned before him. Cowper he finely 
appreciates; but only perhaps, in the fullest sense, does he interpret 
Emily Bronté. She is the one exceptional writer who elicits the latent 
romantic in him. 

Hardy the Novelist, first delivered as a series of lectures at Cambridge, 
is Lord David’s most sustained work. It is also his most systematic. By 
this, the reader must not imply a charge of pedantry or logic-chopping. 
It is, though, as if an academic audience increased his sense of the degree 
in which one might be wholly serious without offending some canon of 
good taste. 

A delimiting reference of his thought to the standards of some 
hypothetical beau monde has seemed, to me, to operate too often in this 
critic. And “hypothetical’’ I use advisedly, since the eighteenth-century 
equation of culture and high society appears to be no longer valid today. 
At any rate, in Hardy the Novelist, Lord David proves himself as ready 
for well-constructed argument and strong sequential thinking as, in his 
previous books, for discrimination, entertainment, and intuition. Just as 
with an earlier critic of great polish, the urbane and courteous Lionel 
Johnson, so Lord David has chosen Hardy as an occasion for formulating 
the first principles of his practice. 

Of these I have written elsewhere. What is more of import, at 
the moment, is to show how the critic deals with a figure for whom—as 
with Cowper—he feels a rare affection, without, at the same time—as 
with the latter—being able to identify himself with his subject. Cowper, 
with his cult of quiet good manners, his poetical epistles, his summer- 
house translations, his love of conversation, and his light-weight corres- 
pondence, is a figure from another world than that of Hardy’s. That 
Lord David has finely transcended his instinctive affinities in studying 
Hardy is a proof of his objective devotion to the pursuit of literature. 
“Good style,” he writes, “is not a negative thing, dependent for its 
success on the absence of faults. It succeeds in so far as it gets the 
author’s meaning fully across, in so far as it completely incarnates his 
conception in the medium of words. Hardy’s style can do, this, though 
not always. For one thing, it zs a style. His strange individuality 
does contrive to imprint itself on his actual use of language. Even though 
he uses clichés, the final effect of his writing is never commonplace. His 
very clumsiness and roughness differentiate it from the leading article, 
and reveal a characteristic idiosyncrasy in the use of language. You 
could never mistake a paragraph by Hardy for a paragraph by anybody 
else. The distinguishing element in his personality—his integrity, his 
naivete, his dignity, his strangeness—are present in the turn of his phrase. 

* By studying “Wuthering Heights’’ in relation to Emily’s poetry, Muriel Spark, in 


her Introduction to a selection of the poems receritly published in the Crown Classics 
(Falcon Press) has arrived at similar conclusions. 
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And to smooth his sentences out into a polished level of perfection would 
involve obliterating the mark of Hardy’s signature.’”’ From a critic 
predominantly classical in outlook, this is a wise and generous admission. 
Nor is his recognition of Hardy limited to qualities of style alone; his 
appreciation stemming, as it does, from his sense of Hardy the man. 
‘This combination,” writes Lord David, “‘of ingenuousness and sensibility 
is irresistibly winning. . . . His special nobility comes also from a union of 
unexpected elements—the sterness of his integrity and the tenderness of 
his heart.”” ‘This compliment and just appraisal by an Augustan mind 
of a romantic is one of those unlooked-for courtesies in which criticism 
can hardly be said to abound. 

In Poets and Story-tellers, a small collection of lectures and essays, Lord 
David tends to seek in his subject the solution to its central problem. 
What sort of play, he asks for example, must we consider Antony and 
Cleopatra? If it is a tragedy of love, are not many of its scenes irrelevant? 
and if a reversion to Shakespeare’s history-plays, does not the irrelevance 
still hold good. His conclusion is that the theme of the play is neither 
love nor political glory, but the pursuit of success—confused and divided 
in Antony’s case, single-minded in that of Octavius. ‘This being so, he 
demonstrates how the shifting locality is essential to the full meaning of 
the play. ‘The drama defies the Unity of Space in the panoramic fashion 
in which it does, simply because its real setting is the whole of the then- 
civilised world. Now the whole of this world is waiting to be won by 
the stronger of the two contestants; and in moving from geographical 
point to point, the play gives us the latest rumours, the latest bettings- 
as it were—upon the chances of the two competitors. In a similar way, 
Lord David re-examines the nature of Webster’s tragedies. Once more 
he arrives at new conclusions, based on a fresh consideration of intentions. 
Far from them being sensational ‘‘horror’’ pieces redeemed by the eloquence 
of their language, Lord David represents them as grim moralities; as 
works of art in which Webster embodied his own “‘Calvinistic’”’ vision of 
the world as a dark arena for the deeds of good and evil. This concern 
with the origins of a work, with its larger symbolic design or meaning, 
indicates a new and wider interest than the critic (save with Emily Bronté) 
had previously shown for a work of art. Lord David’s mind displays 
little bent for the abstract or the metaphysical. It is therefore all the 
more unexpected that three of bis most stimulating essays should be 
conjectural in their approach. One finds, however, a tendency in most 
of our best critics of the past and the present to become increasingly 
implicated with deeper problems as they grow older. Coleridge, Ruskin, 
Arnold, and 'T. S. Eliot: all manifest this enlarged awareness. 

With the rest of this critic’s work I am rot directly concerned in this 
essay. The Young Melbourne and Two Quiet Lives are biographical in 
nature, and sympathetic rather than critical in tone. The English Poets is 
a literary work; but a résumé of English poetry in something under a 
hundred pages must be chiefly factual in treatment. Even so, this work 
is remarkable for its succinct assessments and descriptions. Crabbe’s 
style, Lord David tells us, is “bare as a guide-book”’; Burns’ poetry 
communicates a “direct infectious zest’; Byron’s talent was “‘coarse and 
stagey”’; Scott’s verse is “poetry for boys rather than men’’; while the 
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early Yeats made his name as yy” sort of Irish Rossetti”. Only when Lord 
David arrives at the work of T’. S. Eliot and others of the moderns does he 
show a rather uncritical impatience. For Poets and Story-tellers Lord 
David chose two epigraphs—one by Hazlitt and one by Pater; the first 
sentence from the latter author reading thus: “The function of the 
aesthetic critic is to distinguish, to analyse, and separate from its adjuncts, 
the virtue by which a picture, a landscape, a fair personality in life or in a 
book, produces this special impression of beauty or pleasure, to indicate 
what the source of that impression is, and under what condition it is 
experienced.” What is the faculty by means of which the task envisaged 
by Pater is accomplished? Perhaps the answer is, discrimination—the 
noblest fruit of reason, as Dante calls it. If this be so, then Lord David 
approximates very nearly to Pater’s ideal aesthetic critic. 
DEREK STANFORD. 


THE HOME OF LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 


ORSET in Wessex, so intimately associated with Thomas Hardy 

who enhanced it with the sombre lustre of his genius, is also 

memorable as the dwelling-place of another less explicable genius. 
T. E. Shaw, born Thomas Edward Lawrence, immortalised as ‘Lawrence 
of Arabia,” lived too in Dorset, and died there. It was in a sense, perhaps, 
the only real home he possessed, at least in maturity, though E. M. Forster 
has called it, with a finer distinction, his ‘‘pied-d-terre, the place where 
his feet touched the earth for a moment and found rest.’”* And Forster 
recalls an inscription once seen over an Indian mosque: “Jesus, on whom 
be peace, said: The World is a bridge; pass over it but build no house 
on it.” 

T. E. Lawrence lived only intermittently in Dorset; it might be said, 
lived there almost casually. It was his cherished intention, however, 
after his long service in the R.A.F. was completed, to retire to Clouds Hill 
where he had a cottage; but his accidental death intervened, and instead, 
he was buried at Moreton which lies just west of Clouds Hill. While 
he still lived, he burned up the Wessex miles on his powerful motor 
cycle, as you can see numerous soldiers and airmen doing today in Dorset, 
journeying between Bovington Camp, where he was quartered for nearly 
three years, and Corfe; or between Bovington and Max Gate, near 
Dorchester, where Hardy, friend of his later years, lived; and further 
afield to London. At Clouds Hill, close by Bovington Camp, the cottage 
which he acquired in 1923 remains under National Trust care nearly as 
he left it. 

The visitor can approach Clouds Hill by devious modes and routes. 
I came for the first time early in June by way of Wareham in order to 
look at Eric Kennington’s effigy of Lawrence in St. Martin’s Church 
there. Wareham is a long and straggling town on the threshold of the 


* “Clouds Hill,”’ printed in The Listener, September 1, 1938, and reprinted in Two 
Cheers for Democracy. 
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Purbeck Hills, with Wareham Channel and Poole Harbour shimmering 
to the east of it. The main road from Weymouth and Dorchester in 
the west to Poole, Corfe, Lulworth and Swanage in the east runs through 
it, giving it a populous, bustling air. Buses are fairly frequent, and the 
road is much used by army transport from the barracks of the Dorsetshire 
Regiment and from the Bovington and Lulworth camps. The dull 
thud of gun fire often heard around Wareham betrays the target practice 
which is carried out regularly in the Purbeck Hills. The Church of St. 
Martin, however, shielded by its cloister of trees, is an isle of peace above 
the obtrusion of traffic, set on a rising of ground below which the road 
dips. This exquisite little church, no more than forty-five feet long, 
exhibits all the variety of architectural style characteristic of the older 
English country churches. It was carefully restored in 1936 and is a 
perfect setting for the memorial it contains to the man whose fine historical 
sense and archaeological training enabled him to appreciate fully its 
beauties long before its restoration. 

Carved from a solid block of Portland stone, the heroic proportions of 
the effigy are apparent when you step from the dim porch into the church 
and become aware of its dominating presence in the tiny chancel. This 
is Lawrence as the world remembers him: in the kufaiyeh, agal, and 
flowing robes of an Arab prince which lend themselves admirably to the 
sculptor’s utilisation of a traditional form by which to express a modern 
ideal. Kennington’s effigy is, in fact, a magnificent likeness of Lawrence 
done with consummate artistry and sympathy. He seems to sleep upon 
his stone slab, blanched in the soft light, with his head resting on a camel 
saddle, the bare and sandalled feet crossed, Crusader fashion,. upon a 
piece of Hittite carving. ‘There are books to the left of the saddle in 
token of that quest for knowledge which absorbed him from early child- 
hood. The right hand clasps the ornamental hilt of his Meccan dagger; 
the left lies quiet and empty at his side. ‘The head is proportionately 
large, as in life it was, but without distortion to the balance of torso and 
limbs. One remembers Lawrence’s physical endurance and feels it is 
sublimated in the carved stone, though it is in the strong-featured face 
that the full power of mind and will is suggested: the wide forehead, the 
long, straight nose, the full but resolute mouth, the heavy jaw. Lawrence 
was a small-statured but well-proportioned man. His effigy, though 
life-sized, makes him appear somewhat taller than life by reason of the 
horizontally flowing lines which converge into the complexity of swelling 
thigh and rippling skirts above the crossing of the feet. One feels the 
legend translated superbly into stone, but it is only one aspect of Lawrence 
for all that. 

From Wareham the visitor can travel by car or bus or train to Wool, 
and passing Woolbridge House on the left (seat of Tess D’Urberville’s 
proud ancestors) cover the last distance from Wool to Clouds Hill through 
Bovington, a little over four miles. Lawrence describes Bovington as 
“a camp beautifully put on a wide heath of flint and sand, with pine and 
oak trees and much rhododendron coming into bloom.” As the head- 
quarters of the Royal Armoured Corps the camp has spread out con- 
siderably since Lawrence’s day, though it was a self-contained community 
even then. Flint and sand there are still, but the oak, the pine, and 
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the rhododendrons have vanished except about the periphery of the camp 
until you nearly approach Clouds Hill. It was along this road between 
Bovington and Clouds Hill that Lawrence was riding when he had his 
fatal accident. Since then, the road has been widened and levelled, and 
the dip where the accident occurred is no longer there. In the clear 
spaces careering monsters plunge and rear dizzily between the undulations 
of the heath which successive generations of tanks have ground into a 
wilderness. ‘Then, abruptly, the tank-proving ground ends, the heath 
resumes its former wild beauty, and Clouds Hill lies in the foreground 
on the right, nearly obscured by the tall purple rhododendron thickets 
which surround it. During the war when the road was widened, the 
already narrow frontage of Lawrence’s cottage was threatened until the 
alarm, passed on by Pat Knowles, who is its custodian, to Eric Kennington, 
reached Winston Churchill, who ordered that the cottage and its grounds 
should not be disturbed. It is seen to advantage in June with bright 
sunlight, some clouds, and a brisk wind to set them sailing across the sky. 
Entry through the gate leads along a path which passes the shed that 
once housed his motor cycle, and precipitates you squarely in front of 
the cottage on the blind side. In the clear sunlight, its buff brick facade, 
dark roof and door with the inscription “‘Ou Prontis” carved over the low 
lintel sends back a fleeting illusion of the Mediterranean, but it is an 
illusion which quickly dissolves into an impression of a Dorset cottage. 
Was it really the site where Eustacia Vye lived, as Lawrence claimed? 

You enter, turn left into the downstairs room, and face a wide bow 
window with plain glass swivel panes now protected from vandals by an 
iron screen. It is a low-ceilinged room—indeed, the cottage is a hazard 
for tall visitors—half-timbered and lined with book shelves which are 
now empty except for the photograph collection which bridges the gap 
along the middle shelves. Its most striking possessions are a great open 
hearth and the low, broad-as-long bed which is covered over with tan 
leather and seems almost to fill the room. Marvellously soft for sitting, 
it must be blissful for reclining, though its owner never slept there. 
Instead, when he did not sleep in the armchair, he used the sleeping bag 
embroidered ‘‘Meum”’ which lies folded at the foot of the bed, set down 
in a not too draughty corner. ‘The furnishings are nearly all either his 
own handiwork or made to his design: the wrought-iron and stainless steel 
fender; the leather and lamb’s wool upholstered chair which bears more 
than a passing resemblance to our newest “functional” designs; the 
stainless steel bookrest which fits over the chair arms; the dark, glazed 
handleless cups and matching saucers patterned on those dug up at 
Carchemish in his early twenties; the leather curtain between room and 
hall which obviates the possibility of a slamming door. These are 
Lawrence’s own inventions, not quite in the whimsical style of the White 
Knight, but somehow as poignant. Leather, stainless steel, wrought 
iron; these were his favourite media; strong, masculine substances. The 
carved chest downstairs is the product of his own and his brothers’ boyhood 
efforts, and a reminder of early creative tendencies. The whole is a 
certain evidence of one man’s creative spirit, his ability, and his need to 
work with his hands. The three sharply-defined periods of his life: 
archaeology, the Arab war, the Royal Air Force, are here con.bined, but 
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over and above them, transcendental, is the personality which lived 
through them: a quality of mind, provocative and tremendously vital. 
Fires are still lighted on the hearth of the lower room on wet or chill 
visiting days, and the resinous scent of burnt pine and rhododendron 
wood permeates the cottage. “‘Some of the ladies ask if it is incense,” 
said Mrs. Knowles, who showed me around. Up the nine stairs with 
their soft rubber and cork treads is what was known as the music room. 
The records and the gramophone with its fantastically large horn (there 
is, or was, one nearly identical in the rooms of Isaiah Berlin at New 
College) is gone. Otherwise the upper room remains unchanged save 
for the absence of personal belongings. Here, cornerwise near the 
window, is the folding leaf table and the chair Lawrence used for writing; 
the low, leather-cushioned settee; a diminutive Morris chair; another 
self-designed steel fender, and, on the mantelpiece flanking the impressive 
full-face photograph by Howard Coster, a pair of stainless steel candle- 
sticks. ‘The upper room is more spacious, more lofty than the one below, 
with an open raftered roof. It is brighter, too, because of the skylight 
which affords a view of ever-changing skyscapes and waving tree-tops. 
The fireplace is smaller, however, and, according to Lawrence, possessed 
a more manageable flue than the one downstairs, which tended to smoke 
on windy days—and still does. Illumination at night came from the fire 
blaze and from eight candles in brackets fixed to the master beam in the 
centre of the roof—again his own contriving. ‘The atmosphere engen- 
dered must have been pleasantly mellow, conducive to conviviality and 
the quiet listening to music which came as such a welcome relief in the 
days of his service in the Tank Corps. Indeed, Clouds Hill reveals 
curiously that reluctant yielding to comfort by a nature inclined and 
conditioned to asceticism which was apparent from early manhood. 
Across the narrow landing, so narrow that you can step from threshold 
to threshold, is the so-called “‘bunk-room,”’ whim of his latter days, 
which with its aluminium foil-lined walls and ceiling, its porthole window 
and bunk, suggests a ship’s cabin. There is little else in the way of 
furniture in the room: the sleeping bag marked ““T'uum,” partner to the 
one downstairs, and three glass bells of the kind used to cover confec- 
tionery, which rest on a small table near the wall. ‘The glass bells are 
tokens of a lonely and fastidious (though not pernickety) nature which 
would not tolerate cookery and its consequent odours in the cottage, and 
yet looked forward to a solitary existence. His brother, A. W. Lawrence, 
tells us that under these bells was kept whatever perishable food the 
cottage contained: bread, cheese, butter. ‘Their presence caused Law- 
rence to refer to the room, with more than a touch of irony one feels, as 
the “food room.” His own abstemiousness made his needs slight, but 
the cottage could and did provide stores of tinned food for its visitors, 
and E. M. Forster has described how guests ate directly out of tins while 
walking about the cottage, all with a delightful absence of formality. If 
it did not fulfil his youthful ideal of a dwelling-place which was to be 
medieval in character and Roman in comfort, with heated floors and a 
plentiful supply of hot baths, at least it succeeded in projecting a faithful 
image of his moods and tastes. More than most famous homes, it is a 
revelation of its creator’s personality, and bears eloquent witness to the 
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loving patience of the man who devised it, as much for the pleasure of 
others as for his own. ‘“‘My Dorset fastness,” he called it, and in the 
hot, dry summer of 1934 wrote: “I hear that heath fires are raging at 
Clouds Hill, and am sad and afraid for the little place. I’ve grown to 
love it, I fear. What fools we become!” 

F. ARMITAGE. 


THE MOTHER OF GEORGE HERBERT 


AGDALEN HERBERT, Lady Danvers (1565-1627) was the 
DM mer of seven sons and three daughters, which she would often 
say was Job’s number and Job’s distribution. Of these the two 
outstanding children were Edward Herbert, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
diplomat, duellist and Platonist, and George Herbert, whom Mr. F. L. 
Lucas has called the Poet of Anglicanism. She was the youngest daughter 
of Sir Richard Newport, the largest landowner of his time in Montgomery- 
shire, and a relative of the Earl of Pembroke. When little more than thirty 
she had been left a widow with the responsibility of bringing up her ten 
children, all very young, their ages ranging downwards from fourteen 
years to a few months. Although she was surrounded by relatives and 
other kind friends at Montgomery Castle she moved to Oxford without 
hesitation when her eldest boy was old enough to attend the university. 
It is likely she first met Sir John Danvers at Oxford since he was up at 
Brasenose College during the last two years of her residence there. He 
was a man of scholarly tastes, well read, and in possession of what his 
kinsman John Aubrey describes as, ‘‘a harmonicall mind in a faire bodie” 
His genius lay primarily in the laying out of gardens and in architecture. 
He was, in short, the cultivated Italianate Englishman of our own glorious 
late Renaissance. He found agreeable scope for his gardening proclivities 
at Danvers House, Chelsea, and later, at Lavington, Wiltshire. Sir John 
“who did highly value both her person and the most excellent endowments 
of her mind’’, married Magdalen Herbert in 1608, he being little more 
than twenty and she twice his age. In his famous Sermon of Commemora- 
tion of the Lady Danvers, Donne thus touches upon the disparity of their 
ages with the ponderous felicity so characteristic of him: ‘For, as the well 
tuning of an Jnstrument, makes higher and lower strings, of one sound, so 
the inequality of their yeeres, was thus reduc’d to an evennesse, that she 
had a cheerfulnesse, agreeable to his youth, and he a sober staidnesse, 
conformable to her more yeeres. So that, I would not consider her, at so 
much more than forty, nor him, at so much lesse than thirty, at that time, 
but, as their persons were made one, and their fortunes made one, by 
mariage, so | would put their yeeres into one number, and finding sixty 
betweene them, thinke them thirty a peece; for, as twins of one houre 
they liv’d”’ 
After attending Westminster School, her favourite son, George Herbert, 


proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his degree of 


Master of Arts, became a Fellow, and held the important office of Public 
Orator at the university from 1619 to 1627. It was reckoned a valuable 
stepping-stone for other things and both its previous holders had resigned 
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to take up high diplomatic posts. Herbert could be excused for dreaming 
of like preferment for himself, but King James I died in 1525 before he 
managed to do anything more substantial for him than express his 
sentiments of royal good-will. Herbert was so disappointed with the 
collapse of his hopes of court favour that he retired to a friend’s house in 
Kent and lived there very quietly for a time. Izaac Walton says that, 
“in this time of Retirement, he had many Conflicts with himself. Whether 
he should return to the painted pleasures of a Court-life, or betake himself 
to the study of Divinity, and enter into Sacred Orders? (to which his 
dear Mother had often persuaded him). These were such Conflicts, as 
they can only know, that have endur’d them; for ambitious Desires, and 
the outward Glory of this World, are not easily laid aside; but, at last, 
God inclin’d him to put on a resolution to serve at his Altar’’. 

In 1625, while he was still undecided about his future, he returned to 
Chelsea where he had to stay corfined to the house on account of the 
terrible Plague which descended on London in the September of that year. 
Over forty thousand persons died. One of the guests at Danvers House 
was John Donne, the Dean of St. Paul’s and Rector of St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the West, where Izaac Walton was his devoted parishioner. Herbert 
talked for many hours with this fascinating and brilliant friend of his 
mother’s, who had also taken quite a long time to make up his mind about 
Holy Orders. Donne describes how the panic-stricke:. citizens of London 
fled in this Plague year, ‘‘as out of a house on fire and stuffed their pockets 
with their best ware, and threw themselves into the highways, and were 
not received so much as into barns, and perished so, some of them that 
would have bought the village where they died. A justice of the peace, 
into whose examination it fell, told me of one that died so with {£1400 
about him. I scattered my family and to be near as I could . . . I removed 
for a time to Chelsea, where, within a few weeks the infection multiplied, 
so fast as that it was no good manners to go any other place, and so I have 
been in a secular monastery. . . .” 

The Plague abated about Christmas and people crept back to their 
homes in the City. Back at St. Dunstan’s Donne preached from the text: 
“For there was not a house where there was not one dead’. So complete 
had been his seclusion at Chelsea rumours had circulated that he had died 
of the plague. Donne was then fifty-three years of age and had been a 
clergyman eleven years. Magdalen Herbert was sixty years of age. It 
was during his stay at Chelsea that Donne wrote The Autumnal, his 
immortal poem in honour of Magdalen Herbert: an affectionate salute 
from age to age. Here are the opening lines: 

No Spring, no Summer Beauty hath such grace, 
As I have seen in one Autumnal face. 

Young Beauties force our love, and that’s a Rape, 
This doth but counsaile, yet you cannot scape. 
If t’were a shame to love, here t’were no shame, 
Affection here takes Reverences name, 

Were her first. yeares the Golden Age; that’s true, 
But now she’s gold oft tried, and ever new. 

That was her torrid and inflaming time, 

This is her tolerable and Tropique clyme. 
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Faire eyes, who askes more heate than comes from hence, 
He in a fever wishes pestilence. 

Call not these wrinkles graves; If graves they were 

They were Loves graves; for else he is no where. 

Yet lies not Love dead here, but here doth sit 

Vow’d to this trench, like an Anchorit... .” 

This is a good point at which to say something about Danvers House 
where Magdalen Herbert ruled so graciously as hostess. Sir John Danvers 
bought land on what had been part of the Chelsea estate of Saint Thomas 
More from the third Earl of Lincoln in 1622-23. He built Danvers 
House on it: a square house with nearly a seventy-foot frontage. It 
covered roughly the site taken up today between the houses in the south 
end of Danvers Street and the lower end of Old Church Street, near the 
Chelsea Embankment. ‘There was a vast central hall and staircase 
projecting north and south with smaller side projections forming the 
stairways east and west. ‘There were two main floors with, however, 
commodious attic rooms above them and cellars below, which included 
the kitchen and other domestic apartments. Above the great hall there 
was a parapeted roof and oriel windows east and west. 

John Aubrey speaks of, “‘a neat little chappele or oratorie finely painted”’, 
on the east side of the hall. Another example of Sir John’s, “very elegant 
and ingeniose’”’ taste was the dining-room floor, designed like a chess- 
board of six-inch boxwood and yew panels. Above the oriels were 
fastigiated turrets, which carried weather vanes with the family crest, a 
golden wyvern volant, and indicated on dials below the direction of the 
wind. ‘‘As you sit at your dinner in the Hall’, writes Aubrey, “you are 
entertained with two delightful Vistas: one southward over the Thames 
and to Surrey, the other northward into that curious garden. Above 
the Hall is a stately Roome of the same dimension, wherein is an excellent 
organ of stoppes of cedar. Sir John was a great lover of music, and 
especially of J. Coprario’s Fansies”. Samuel Pepys, who visited Danvers 
House many years later declared it to be, ‘‘the prettiest contrived house I 
ever saw in my life.” ‘The garden, extending over the whole area taken 
up now by Paulton’s Square and its surrounding streets, was justly 
famous. “Twas Sir John Danvers of Chelsey, who first taught us the 
way of Italian gardens’, John Aubrey exclaims, with a kinsman’s pride. 
I like the picture he conjures up of the proud owner brushing his beaver 
hat on the hyssop and thyme on a fine summer’s morning, ‘which did 
perfume it with its natural essence and would last a morning or longer’’. 
His references to the garden are agreeably evocative: ““boscage of lilacs’; 
“syringes”’; “long gravelled walks margented with hyssop”’; “several sorts 
of thyme”. The garden was 8 chains, g yards by 4 chains, g yards wide. 
“TI remember Sir John Danvers told me that his lordship (i.e., Francis 
Bacon), delighted in his curious garden at Chelsey”, Aubrey continues; 
“and as he was walking there one time, he fell down in a dead sowne. 
My lady Danvers rubbed his face, temples, etc., and gave him cordiall 
water: as soon as he came to himselfe, sayde he, ‘Madam, I am no good 
footman’.”’ Bacon was a frequent guest at Danvers House and Sir John 
would proudly recall that he had submitted his book on Henry VII to him 
before publication. When he protested he was no scholar Bacon replied, 
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“I know what a scholar can say. I would know what you can say”. He 
incorporated one of Sir John’s proposed amendments to the text, saying, 
‘“‘Why, a scholar would never have told me this.”” Was Bacon nursing 
up the General Reader and dreaming of Best Sellers? 

George Herbert was appointed Prebendary of Layton Ecclesia on 
July 15th, 1626, by John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, and set about his 
new duties with energy. ‘The prebend carried with it the patronage of 
Leighton Bromswold, a small country parish. The churches in both places 
were in an appalling state of neglect and Herbert’s first task was to raise 
funds and make them fit for public worship. Although it had been 
Magdalen Herbert’s great wish that George should become a parson and 
marry suitably she did not live to see these wishes fulfilled. Her health 
began to seriously concern those about her in May 1627 and George was 
summoned from his supervision of the rebuilding work on the church at 
Leighton Bromswold to her bedside at Danvers House. She died shortly 
afterwards and was buried on June 8th. Her friend, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
had agreed to preach her funeral sermon, but was unable to do so on the 
actual day of burial, being “bound by pre-obligations and pre-contracts 
to his own profession.”” ‘Thus his celebrated Sermon of Commemoration 
of the Lady Danvers was not delivered until July rst. Izaac Walton, who 
was in the congregation, describes in a vivid phrase, how he saw and heard 
his friend, “‘weep and preach her Funeral Sermon in the Parish Church 
of Chelsea, near London, where she now rests in her quiet grave.” 

Although she lay in her quiet grave in Chelsea Old Church Magdalen 
Herbert’s “remembered influence,”’ as one writer calls it, “proved quite 
as compulsive as her imperious presence,” to her son George. Perhaps 
the best nosegay of remembrance ever laid at her feet was the example of 
his life as a parson in those few years of life that remained to him: years 
dedicated to those high ideals of spiritual living and service she had so 
lovingly instilled into him from infancy. On March sth, 1628, just before 
his thirty-sixth birthday, he married Jane Danvers, a near relative of Sir 
John Danvers, his step-father, and three months later the Earl of Pembroke 
requested Charles I to bestow upon his gifted kinsman the rectory of 
Fugglestone. “Most willingly to Mr. Herbert, if it be worth his accep- 
tance,”’ replied the sovereign. One can sense his puzzled surprise as he 
granted the request that so brilliant and well-connected a young man 
should wish to bury himself away in a country parsonage, far from the 
Court and the fount of patronage. The Church at Fugglestone was the 
parish church and there was a chapel-of-ease to it at Bemerton, a mile 
away. Both were in sad need of attention and George Herbert, who felt 
so keenly about the reverence due to God in His own house, began his 
parish duties by repairing the church at Fugglestone and rebuilding the 
parsonage at Bemerton, which had been let fall into ruin by the previous 
rector, an absentee. Herbert was still only a deacon when instituted to 
the parish, ‘‘and therefore longed for the next Ember Week that he might 
be ordained priest, and made capable of administering both the 
Sacraments.” 

With a magniloquence of style, shot through with a fine warmth of 
feeling, Walton describes in some detail Herbert’s life as a parson: how he 
repaired the church fabric and rebuilt Bemerton parsonage; his goodness 
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to the poor and ernestness in preaching; the way he abandoned the 
elaborate, pulpit style his contemporaries so esteemed and spoke instead 
in a simple way, explaining Christian doctrine and the applicability of the 
lesson of the day. He compiled a set of rules for himself to help him 
perform his duties better. These were published later in The Country 
Parson, a prose work. ‘The poems on spiritual themes, which are con- 
tained in The Church Porch and The Temple were also written during these 
years. He formed a close friendship with Nicholas Ferrer, whose 
religious community, or “Protestant Nunnery,” at Little Gidding, figures 
attractively in that minor late Victorian classic, John Inglesant. No one 
can read Walton’s account of Herbert’s life and the daily round of piety 
and industry in the Ferrer household without feeling ennobled by their 
example. The fact that he died young did not save Herbert from that 
sad accompaniment of old age, the loss of friends. Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes, in whose private chapels he had attended ornate and dignified 
services, died in the same year as the old king; Bacon, who had so often 
walked in the fine gardens of Danvers House, died in 1626; and even John 
Donne, who had wept and preached his mother’s funeral sermon, followed 
her in less than four years, after making preparations for the appointed 
day of his dissolution with a picturesque Renaissance thoroughness, 
delivering his own funeral sermon, “‘Death’s Duel,” before the King at 
Whitehall, a few days beforehand. 

We did say it was a pity Magdalen Herbert did not live to see her son 
ordained and married—but then would we have had her last years 
saddened by the death of her favourite son before he was forty? Or 
worse, see any member of this triumvirate of friendship—Magdalen 
Herbert, George Herbert and John Donne—live to see Sir John Danvers 
a regicide? “A curious element of eccentricity, which had not shown 
itself in the days of Magdalen Herbert, now began to develop in him,” 
Sir Edmund Gosse remarks of Danvers, who remarried on July roth, 1628, 
scarcely more than a year after Magdalen’s death. The new Lady 
Danvers—Elisabeth Dauntsey— inherited money, and Sir John launched 
out into an extravagant style of living which distinctly contrasted with the 
poverty which had overtaken him just after Magdalen’s death. It seems 
that Sir John, like so many others, found the Crown an unsatisfactory 
paymaster. Possibly, too, he had suffered rebuffs at Court. Whatever 
the reasons were he became openly disaffected and sided with the Round- 
heads in the Civil War. Clarendon, who may have been biased, of course, 
says Cromwell “employed and yet contemned him.’’ He was one of the 
signatories to the death warrant of Charles I, so finds himself dismissed in 
many reference works with one damning word of description: regicide. 
He died in his Chelsea home in April, 1655. 

How changed the place was from the days when Magdalen .Herbert 
ruled there so graciously and kinsman Aubrey could speak proudly of Sir 
John’s “harmonicall mind in a faire bodie” and lightly sketch for us an 
attractive picture of a talented young man whose impact upon those 
around him was like the gay sunshine of Italy which he had brought back 
with him to grace his ingeniously laid-out gardens. How different was 
this smiling exquisite from the embittered, disgruntled man who died in 
Chelsea with the mark of Cain upon his brow, a sovereign’s blood upon 
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his head. Walton omits these last details about Sir John although he 
must certainly have known about them, doubtless unwilling to disturb 
with such jarring elements his beautifully composed portrait of George 
Herbert. It certainly comes as a shock to find the devout High Church- 
man, the friend of Ferrar and John Donne, the disciple of Lancelot 
Andrewes and Archbishop Laud, so closely connected with a man who 
formally approved the execution of the Martyr King. 

Be warned thus against the prose magic of Old Izaac! He is something 
of a selector. His Donne is the revered divine of mature years, whilst 
Magdalen is the devout mentor of her sons. What of the other aspects 
of these two people? The man who first came under Magdalen Herbert’s 
spell was not Walton’s awe-inspiring Dean but Jack Donne, a wilder, less 
disciplined young fellow, whe could, says Sir Edmund Gosse, “‘at will and 
under the stimulus of a desire to please become extremely insinuating. 
He had with women especially, a mode of roguish and fantastic respectful- 
ness, a familiar and yet unobtrusive gaiety, which were absolutely 
irresistable.’’ As for Magdalen, was she not the mother of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, swashbuckling courtier, swordsman, Platonist, and apologist 
for Henry VIII, as well as St. Monica to the Priest of The Temple? Was 
she not the wife of the fiery Sir Richard Herbert before she married the 
exquisite young Danvers? By all means let us cherish Walton’s prose 
tablet to her memory, and the solemn, moving tribute of the Dean’s 
Commemoration Sermon ... at the same time the singularly beautiful, 
sun-streaked poem which a younger Donne composed in honour of a 
younger Magdalen in the long ago at Montgomery Castle is a testimony 
to her loveliness of character no less valid: 

Upon this Primrose hill, 
Where, if Heav’n would distill 
A shoure of raine, each severall drop might goe 
To his own primrose, and grow Manna so; 
And where their forme, and their infinitie 
Make a terrestriall Galaxie, 
As the small starres doe in the skie: 
I walke to finde my true Love; and I see 
That ’tis not a mere woman, that is shee, 
But must, or more, or lesse than woman bee. 
Yet know I not, which flower 
I wish; a sixe, or foure; 
For should my true-Love lesse than woman-bee, 
She were scarce any thing; and then, should she 
Be more than woman, shee would get above 
All thought of sexe, and thinke to move 
My heart to study her, and not to love; 
Both these were monsters; Since there must reside 
Falsehood in woman, I could more abide, 
She were by art, than Nature falsify’d. 

Even bolder in imagery is the poem that usually follows it in editions 
of Donne’s work, The Relique, which is also addressed to Magdalen 
Herbert. As Reginald Blunt, that assiduous researcher into the byways of 
old Chelsea history suggests, when all allowance is made for the fanciful 
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nature and involved conceits of seventeenth century verse, the conclusion 
is irresistible that she aroused in Donne, “that strange chameleon of 
emotions . . . a love that was pure indeed, yet not platonic, and that would 
searcely have been exacted by the awesome mother or even the pious 
communicant, had she not possessed also a warmer and more humanly 
adorable side that drew this ‘harmlesse lover’ to her feet, and to ‘her 
warme redeeming hand which is a miracle’, and promoted those ‘sacred 
endearments’ to which Walton testified: ‘an amitie made up of a chain 
of sutable inclinations and vertues’.”’ 

AUBREY NOAKES. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE BERMUDAS 
. STORM at sea is always terrifying, especially when darkness falls; 


still more so when lightning and other electrical manifestations 

accompany the violence of wind and wave. So was it when in late 
July, 1609, the little ship The Sea Venture, carrying re-inforcer ‘ts of 
men and materials from England to the newly planted colony of Virginia," 
was suddenly separated from her eight companion vessels in mid-Atlantic 
at a latitude of some 30° North. ‘They had assembled together at the 
time “‘to consult touching divers matters, when they were surprised with 
a most extreme violent storm which scattered the whole fleet. Darkness 
as of hell settled over the waters and thunder crashed so loudly as to 
overmaster the senses of all.’’* Discernible among this noise and fury 
was “‘a little round light, like a faint starre, trembling and streaming along 
with a sparkling blaze, halfe the height upon the Maine Mast, and shooting 
sometimes from Shroud to Shroud.” 

Among those on board The Sea Venture were three men, William 
Strachey, Richard Rich and Silvester Jourdain, who in days to come were 
each to write the story of The Sea Venture’s fate. It is to Strachey that 
we owe the description of the little round light, but to realise clearly what 
happened next the story is continued in Silvester Jourdain’s words. 
“With the violent working of the Seas,” he says, “our ship became so 
shaken, torne, and leaked, that shee received so much water as covered 
two tire of hogsheads above the ballast; that our men stoode up to the 
middles, with buckets, baricos, and kettles, to baile out the water, and 
continually pumped for three dayes and three nights together, without 
any intermission; and yet the water seemed rather to increase than to 
diminish; in so much that ali our men, being utterly spent, tyred and 
disabled for longer labour, were even resolved without any hope of their 
lives, to shut up the hatches and to have committed themselves to the 
mercy of the sea, (which is said to be mercilesse) or rather to the mercy of 
their mighty God and redeemer (whose mercies exceed all his works).”’ 

Before committing themselves to the sea, however, the men, “having 
some good and comfortable waters in the ship, fetcht them, and drunke 
one to the other, taking their last leave one of another, untill their more 
joyfull and happy meeting in a more blessed world.” But their intention 


1 First permanent settlement: May 13th, 1607. 
* Edmund Howes. Continuation of Stow’s Annals. 
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was never put into effect, for suddenly their Admiral, “Sir George 
Sommers, sitting upon the poope of the ship (where he sate three days and 
three nights together, without meales meate and little or no sleepe) 
happily discryed land.”” Now was the time to restart the bailing and the 
pumping in order if possible to keep the ship afloat until she reached the 
shore. But, as Jourdain tells us, so over-wearied were the men “and 
their spirits so spent with long fasting and continuance of their labour that 
for the most parte they were tallen asleepe in corners, and wheresoever 
they chanced first to sit or lie; but hearing news of land, wherewith they 
grew to be somewhat revived, being carried with wil and desire beyond 
their strength every man busled up and performed as much as their weake 
force would permit.’ 

Miraculously, it must have seemed, the ship managed t@ keep afloat so 
that she lasted long enough to be driven in between two rocks “‘where 
shee was fast lodged and locked for further budging.”’ More than that: 
enough time was gained so that with the help of her boat and skiff, which 
soon afterwards were dashed to pieces, all those on board were safely put 
ashore to the number of a hundred and fifty persons. Any stores or 
provisions that had escaped sea-damage were also conveyed ashore as 
well as “‘all the tackling of the ship and much of the yron about her.” 
Once on land the men seemed to gain new life and everyone of them 
“disposed and applyed himself to search for and to seeke out such releefe 
and sustentation as the Country afforded.” And, as the men discovered, 
that relief and sustentation was remarkably great. ‘This was all the more 
amazing as the scene of The Sea Venture’s wreck was the Bermudas, that 
group of islands about which so much of legend and rumour still found a 
place in the minds of men in the early seventeenth century. It was known 
that in 1515 Juan Bermudez had set out from Spain with a cargo of hogs 
for Cuba. His ship, however, had never reached Cuba, and it was 
presumed to have been wrecked on the small archipelago in the Atlantic 
which lies in a latitude of 32° N. Because of this the islands became 
known as the Bermudas, and associated with them were many curious 
beliefs. From Jourdain we learn that they were “ever esteemed and 
reputed a most prodigious and inchanted place, affoording nothing but 
gusts, stormes and foule weather, which made every Navigator and 
Mariner to avoid them, as Scylla and Charibdis; or as they would shunne 
the Devil himself; and no man was ever heard to make for the place, but 

as, against their wils, they have by stormes and dangerousnesse of the 
rocks, lying seven leagues into the Sea, suffered shipwracke there.” 

Small wonder then that, finding “‘the ayre temperate and the country 
aboundantly fruitful of all fit necessaries for the preservation of man’s 
life,” the shipwrecked company took heart and settled down to living on 
the islands until such time as they could set sail again. Meantime very 
soon after landing “Sir George Sommers, a man inured to extremities, 
went and found out sufficient of great fishes with hookes, as did suffice the 
whole company one day.” Of fish there was never any lack during the 
whole time the colonists were in the Bermudas. “If a man did but 
steppe into the water, they would come round about him, so that men were 
faine to get out for feare of byting.” Not only were the fish very “fat and 
sweete” but of great variety: rock fish, mullet, pilchard, shell fish of 
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several kinds, and “‘divers kindes of great fishes the names of them un- 
knowne”’ to Silvester Jourdain. But fish alone would have proved a 
wearisome diet. Fortunately the islands also supplied ‘“‘a great abound- 
ance of hogs,’’ none other we can surely conclude but the wild descendants 
of Bermudez’ long lost Cuban cargo.. Once more Sir George Sommers 
was to the fore, for ‘he was the first who hunted for the hogs.” Like 
the Ssh these hogs were in Jourdain’s opinion very “fat and sweete.”’ So 
too were “tiie fowle of the bignesse of a good Pidgeon, and laying egges 
as big as hen egges,”’ and yet ‘“‘another Sea fowle that lay in little holes 
in the ground, like unto a cony-hole, in great numbers; exceeding good 
meat.”’ Even these did not complete the food supply, for there were 
also ‘“Tortoses (which some call Turtles), yeelding great store of oyle, 
which either for frying or baking did the company very great pleasure.”’ 
The tortoises carried ‘‘a bushel of egges in one of their bellies, sweeter 
than any henne egge.” Fruits too grew in variety, including “‘a great 
plenty of Mulberries white and red, and the very sweet berry of the 
Palmito tree upon which the hogs doe most feede,”’ this last a happy way 
of accounting for the fact that the meat from these animals was itself so 
deliciously sweet. 

There were no rats or mice on the islands, “‘or any other thing unwhole- 
some.”’, There was “‘great store of Pearle, some of them very faire and 
Orientall.”” There was ‘‘a good quantity of ambergris vf the best sort,” 
for whales there were in plenty,’’ coming so usually and ordinarily to the 
shore that they could be heard often times in the nighte abed and seen 
near at hand in the daytime.’’ ‘There were an infinite number of cedars 
“bringing forth a very sweete berry, and wholesome to eat,”’ and there 
was something Jourdain “through forgetfulnesse almost omitted to 
mention”’ and that was the “very good tobacco” which the company found 
much to their liking. 

Right from the beginning of their stay on Bermuda the castaways had 
hoped eventually to get away. Firm and sure behind this hope stood the 
strength of Sir George Sommers, who with his own hands “laboured 
from morning untill night as duelie as any workeman doth labour for 
wages,” and built “‘a pinnis all with Cedar, with little or no yron worke at 
all, having in her but one boult which was in the kilson.”” He even mixed 
some of the primitive lime he had shown the men how to make from a 
hard kind of stone with some wax found “‘cast up by the Sea, from some 
shipwracke’’; and with this mixture through lack of “tarre and pitch he 
payed the seames of the pinnis.’”’ Sir George, although threescore years 
of age at least, helped in the building of a larger ship, for the pinnace was 
only a “‘small barge of thirty tonne or thereabout.”” ‘To the ship the name 
of Deliverance was given, while the pinnace was called Patience; for it was 
only by patience that deliverance finally came. On “the tenth day of 
March in the yeare 1610” the two vessels left the islands, “arriving at 
James Town in Virginia the foure and twentieth day of the same Moneth.”’ 

There Sir George Sommers’ company learnt that after the terrible 
storm of the previous July four of the battered ships had managed to make 
their way together to Jamestown, and that later, one by one, the rest of 
the fleet had arrived in port. The Sea Venture, with all souls aboard, had 
been given up as lost by the Virginian colonists. ‘To them misfortunes 
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had come in plenty. Sickness and near-starvation had reduced their 
numbers to only sixty, and as they had “not above fourteen dayes victaile”’ 
left to them, it was decided that the whole company should set forth for 
Newfoundland, there to get new supplies. However things turned out 
otherwise, for “being all shipped in four pinnices, and departed from the 
towne almost downe half the River, comming up with three ships well 
furnished with victaile” they met Lord de la Warre who had come to 
their assistance from England. It was not long before de la Warre was 
made cognisant of “the great plenty of hogges and fish that was at the 
Barmudas,”’ so he decided it would be wise to send there for supplies. 
“Whereupon Sir George Sommers being a man best acquainted with the 
place, and being willing to doe service unto his Prince and Country without 
any respect of his own private gaine, out of his worthy and valiant minde, 
offered himselfe to undertake to performe with God’s help that dangerous 
voyage.”” So on the nineteenth of June Sir George with some chosen 
companions set out again for the Bermudas. Soon afterwards a ship left 
Virginia for England with a number of cther persons, including Silvester 
Jourdain, and reached London towards the close of September 1610. 
Jourdain’s story of the wreck, “A Discovery of the Barmudas, otherwise 
called the Ile of Divels,” was printed by john Windet before the year 
ended. ‘There is no doubt that Shakespeare read this story, and later 
those of Rich and Strachey. Thus was the seed of The Tempest sown 
with its echoes of events and scenes from Bermuda’s islands. Sir George 
Sommers died a year or so later in Bermuda, his memory being kept 
green by designating the archipelago for a time as Sommers Islands. 
Further to commemorate him, strange new silvered copper pieces known 
as hog money—of two pence, threepence, sixpence and a shilling in value 
—for use in the Islands were struck in North America during the period 
1616—1624, bearing on the obverse a ship, The Sea Venture, and on the 
reverse the figure of a hog. 
WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON. 
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ARMS AND DIPLOMACY 


XACTLY thirty years ago, in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of 

January, 1923, this Foreign Affairs section began with these words: 

“At the opening of the Lausanne Conference on November 2oth 
[1922] Lord Curzon expressed a hope that after the Near Eastern settle- 
ment we should be done with diplomacy by conference.’”’ Those words 
deserve to be recalled only in a curious, almost a morbid point of view, 
as an illustration of the general diplomatic frustration of our time. The 
sort of hope expressed by Lord Curzon a generation ago has been con- 
sistently mocked, and has moreover taken on a rather sinister aspect. 
The extent, scope, frequency and muddle of diplomacy by conference 
which persisted in the two decades between the first and the second, and 
was renewed after the second, world war, has produced as its only result 
a totality of failure such as almost silences comment. ‘There is something 
odd in the magnitude of this nightmare of contemporary diplomacy. The 
climax of cynicism was reached in 1951 and 1952 at Panmunjom, where a 
mere pretence of diplomacy by conference was kept up for more than a 
year and a half with the only intention on the part of the communist 
participants of gaining time for renewed and more effective military 
action. It became known on October 1gth last, from a report submitted 
to the General Assembly of the United Nations by General Mark Clark, 
that the communist forces in Korea had by then been expanded into 
more than a million men, mainly Chinese, deployed in depth, wel! armed 
with artillery, tanks and other heavy equipment, and having at their 
disposal some 2,000 aircraft, for the most part jet-engined and flown by 
competent pilots. Such was the communist gain from the protracted 
“cease-fire” negotiations. 

Cynicism of such a sort, however, differs only in degree from the 
diplomatic tendency as a whole for nearly half a century. It may be 
argued that our terrestial experience in the diplomatic as in other spheres 
of activity is a vanity of vanities except in its indirect function as the soil 
in which our immortal soul in its first stage is nourished: the clay, as it 
were, for the rose. Else what could be the sense in it? Before the first 
world war Lord Haldane went to Berlin on a hopeless mission. All other 
such missions in the diplomatic field, including the Chamberlain missions 
to Germany in the 30’s, have been proved by cumulative experience in 
the forty years 1912-1952 to have been equally hopeless as far as any ideal 
of international harmony or understanding was concerned. ‘The resultant 
challenge to good sense can hardly be ignored. ‘Today the Powers that 
constitute the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation talk the same sort of 
language, mutatis mutandis, as was talked by the partners in the Entente 
Cordiale forty years ago, the word Russia being substituted for Germany 
in the context, and Germany indeed, or half of it, being now drawn into 
the hypothetical camp of those who defend, against those who attack, 
civilisation. ‘Twice during that horror-laden generation, Germany has 
changed her role from attacker to defender of civilisation. Italy and Japan 
have changed sides, and have changed back again, in that same imbroglio 
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of cause and counter-cause. Sordid ends have revealed themselves as 
the motive, dishonest practice as the means, in the international contacts 
of this present century. 

Let it not be forgotten that this modern business of diplomacy—to 
which is oddly attached the epithet “high’’—is of an almost mushroomlike 
growth. It has shot up and blighted our lives within a space of 150 
years, and was an unknown menace before the last century. The word 
itself, in its now accepted connotation of unprincipled haggling between 
nations, found no place in the English vocabulary before it was used by 
Burke in 1796. It is true that a century still earlier (in 1681) the famous 
and erudite Benedictine monk, Dom Jean Mabillon, of the abbey of 
St. Germain-des-Prés, wrote the first acknowledged text-book on the 
subject, De re diplomatica, and incidentally thereby loosed a flood 
controversy between the Benedictine and Jesuit orders; but the “‘science”’ 
of dipiomacy, as Mabillon would have it, or “art,” as Francois de Calliéres 
called it (1716), was at that time of a merely academic interest. lt was 
based upon the monastic records and duplicates (“diplomas’”’) of historic 
documents. 

It is in quite recent times that the power of political governments has 
enabied them to engulf the world in an apparently bottomless abyss of 
misery. ‘The single fact that between the two world wars of this present 
century the League of Nations registered a total of 4,568 “treaties and 
international engagements”’ negotiated between government-members in 
that nineteen-year period, measures the temperature of this modern fever 
of politics. If one assumes a five-day week for the unfortunate diploma- 
tists, the record works out at a treaty a day for nearly twenty years. An 
unbelievable extravagance. And when it is recalled that they all went 
into the same waste-paper basket in the “high” summer of 1939, the 
extravagance of the performance is matched by its waste. But the 
process was resumed after the second world war until it reached its climax 

-no other word is applicable—in what has happened at Panmunjom 
these nineteen months past. What has there happened is the more 
remarkable because the essential nature of so monstrous an episode was 
openly recognised. In the British House of Commons, for instance, on 
October 22nd last, Mr. Birch, Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry 
of Defence, made the routine observation that ‘it was certainly true that 
the Communists had used the period of the truce negotiations to effect 
a substantial [military] build-up.” 

Without putting any finer point upon it, it is obvious, and is indeed 
taken for granted by all informed people, that the operation of high diplo- 
macy, sordid, immoral and disastrous, is one of the central factors of 
earthly distress at this present time. ‘The explanation is equally apparent. 
Where no moral principle informs the performance, the end cannot be 
other than chaos. What Pére Grou wrote of ‘“‘worldly intercourse’”’ in 
his well-known “Spiritual Maxims,” gives the accurate diagnosis. ‘‘Cor- 
diality,”” he wrote, “is another product of true religion. It was banished 
long ago from worldly intercourse, and its place was taken by politeness, 
which resembles it externally, dissembles its feelings, and affects those 
which it does not possess. ‘These demonstrations pass current; they are 
received and paid back in the same coin. But in reality no reliance is 
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placed upon them, and they deceive no one who has the least experience. 
‘The first lesson taught by the world to its votaries is this: appear candid, 
but never be cordial. Polite intercourse is reduced to vain and frequently 
derisive compliments; offers of service, the acceptance of which would be 
annoying; unmeaning promises, easily to be eluded at the time of fulfil- 
ment; assurances of goodwill which always end in declarations of in- 
ability; and demonstrations of interest to others’ concerns that are 
apparently vivid, but really cold, and often perfectly false.” 

In one word, high diplomacy is Godless and therefore dry and unproduc- 
tive of any good result. ‘Ihe remedy is as clearly indicated as the disease 
itself. It is indeed no accident that the climax of half a century’s inter- 
national horror is the straight issue between Christianity and spiritual 
values against atheism and materialist values. ‘The issue, however, has 
in some degree been clouded by the length of time it has taken to develop. 
The generation now moving into its prime has not in its own experience 
known the contrasts involved, nor their origins. Hence it is that a Jugo- 
slavia rooted in the one camp and flirting with the other because of what 
is essentially a domestic quarrel with her fellow communist countries, 
causes no more surprise to youthful minds than does the muddled spectacle 
of a British Foreign Secretary declaring (October 29th last) that in his 
recent talks with Marshal ‘lito, in what he called ‘‘the world situation in 
general and also many problems of common interest in Europe and 
elsewhere,” he had been “‘glad to find that Marshal Tito’s views on these 
matters seemed to be very close to our own’’; and that therefore “her 
Majesty’s Government now look forward to an era of increasingly close 
co-operation between the United Kingdom and Jugoslavia.” ‘The pro- 
jected visit of Marshal ‘Tito to our country, which is to take place from 
March 23rd to 28th next, was similarly taken as an ordinary incident of 
diplomatic relationships. In other words, the chronic lack of principle 
that has characterised those relationships these past forty years, and that 
has in fact been responsible for the prevailing climax of adversity, horror 
and muddle, has become so ingrained a habit that it persists without being 
recognised for what it is. Dr. Hewlett Johnson is an incidental personific- 
ation of the muddle that afflicts men’s minds. 

Yet experience has added its weight to that of reason in the warnings 
that are given to us. Ignoring principle, our leaders grabbed at the 
shadow of Russia as an ally against Germany, just as they now grab at 
the shadow of Jugoslavia as an ally against Russia. We ourselves in the 
first instance thereby helned to set up Stalin as a greater menace than 
ever was Hitler himself, the menace being directed precisely against 
ourselves; and the upshot, gigantic and clear, working itself out in the 
blood-soaked hills of Central Korea, is yet not so big tk t we can see it. 
Our eyes, it seems, are still blindfolded. The odd and terrifying result 
is that we are now engaged in repeating the blunder. We have yet to 
reap the harvest of the blunder in the case of Jugoslavia, but Marshal Tito 
himself has already announced that he rejects “‘from A to Z’’ the western 
decisions about ‘Trieste, and will take whatever action he may think 
appropriate to prevent their implementation. Yet Trieste and Venezia 
Giulia are of critical relevance to the general issue. ‘They constitute a 
dividing line between the Stalinist east and the free west. If Italy fell 
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to the communists—and let it be borne in mind that Tito is a communist, 
engaged at this time in persecuting the Christian Church in Jugoslavia 
as drastically as Stalin elsewhere—the result, strategic as well as spiritual, 
would be of an incalculable scope. 

For the moment Tito’s defection from the Cominform acts as a barrier 
against that danger, as presented in its Russian aspect; but Tito, too, is 
a true and full communist. You may set a thief to catch a thief, and get 
away with it; or in the homeopathic technique you may inoculate the 
patient with a mild dose of a disease to forestall a more severe dose; but 
there is such a thing, especially in political affairs, as being too clever by 
half. Russia has given us the warning. ‘The diplomatic assumption 
one of the disastrous characteristics, this, of our time—that international 
affairs are of an exclusively materialist concern and have nothing to do 
with our religious life, dies hard. ‘Though it is clearly responsible for 
the misfortune that has overtaken the world at large, and has logically 
crystallised into an issue between the spiritual and the materialist motive, 
Stalin’s challenge being ideologically and unmistakably atheist in kind, 
yet the western leaders continue to imagine that they can defend the 
Christian west by materialist means. ‘They imagine that armaments and 
the cultivation of allies, no matter of what kind, are the only means neces- 
sary to defence. By such means they defeated the Kaiser’s menace, 
only to produce a worse menace in Hitler, and defeated Hitler only to 
produce a still worse menace in Stalin; yet the truth seems not to dawn 
upon them. ‘The last state is worse than the first. 

‘The armaments manufactured for the defence of civilisation in the first 
world war were as nothing compared with those manufactured for the like 
theoretic cause in the second world war; and though paper “‘victory”’ was 
won in both those wars, the grim and even fantastic situation has to be 
faced that we are now manufacturing armaments for land, sea, and air 
warfare that greatly exceed the sum of armaments produced for the first 
and second world wars put together. 

Is there then to be no end to the savage cavalcade? Within living 
memory the active range of war weapons has spread beyond the surface 
of land and sea into the air above, while the concomitant development 
of explosive power has reached a point where the central source of physical 
energy in the universe has been caught up in the fury. Yet the Dis- 
armament Commission, so-called, of the United Nations, so-called, con- 
tinues its discussions. ‘hose discussions are recognised on every side 
for what they are, the occasion of verbal warfare between Russia (who is 
still accepted as a member of the United Nations though she is openly at 
war with the United Nations) and the Western Powers, and no one in or 
out of the diplomatic circles expects anything business-like from them. 
What, then, is one to think of the contemporary talk about “‘disarmament”’ 
when the talk cannot be taken seriously? Is one to resign oneself to a 
total blank in the prospect? President-elect Eisenhower and Mr. Nehru 
have both in effect postulated a Korean settlement as the indispensable 
pre-requisite of a peaceful approach to a general settlement. No one can 
doubt that Korea is relevant to the wider issue; but it is of a merely 
incidental, not essential, relevance. If Korea was eliminated, other storm 
centres would, no doubt, take its place. Indeed, in Indo-China, in 
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Malaya, in the Middle East, even in Kenya, the dry tinder is already on 
the varying scales alight or smouldering. 

It is clear that the foundations of civilisation—the split atom being both 
a literal and a symbolic menace—are in danger. It is likewise clear that 
in the prevailing disorder disarmament becomes the urgent and the only 
way of escape. ‘The fact that superficially at this present time it appears 
to be a waste of energy to advocate disarmament is an unsubstantial 
barrier to action. Action is the more, not the less, imperative when the 
world is plunging madly towards the irreparable disaster. At last the 
scientific mastery of the means of destruction makes destruction, complete 
and final, a sober possibility. ‘The speed with which this riot of the 
intellect—of an intellectual activity, that is, that has broken loose from 
the restraints of spiritual wisdom—has brought us to the edge of a precipice 
is the most alarming of all the portents. At this time the competitive 
progression from atomic to hydrogen explosiveness, with an apparently 
unbounded horror in the scope, suggests that whom the devil would 
destroy he first makes mad. 

Equally startling is the quickening tempo of the progression. It began 
in effect as lately as 1820, when W. Cecil reported to the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society his invention of an engine operated by the ex- 
plosions of a hydrogen-air mixture: the first gas engine in the world that 
worked, and thus the origin of the internal combustion engine. Hence 
the fully-fledged aeroplane of our time. Icarus was a myth, Blériot a fact. 
They both, however, illustrated the fertility of man’s imagination and his 
imitative exuberance. If birds can fly, why not a mechanical aeroplane; 
if ducks can swim on water, why not a ship; if fish can swim under the 
water, why not a submarine? It took nearly a century for Cecil’s internal 
combustion engine to develop into an instrument capable of supplying in 
an aeroplane the motive power that corresponds to God’s free gift of 
motive power to a sparrow. It was not till july 25th, 1909, that Pi 
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iériot 
flew from Calais to Dover. At that time—within the present century— 
that twenty-mile hop was the most that an aeroplane could do. It could 
not carry the petrol for a longer hop. 

In the meantime Alfred Nobel had been studying explosives, especially 
nitro-glycerine, and in 1862 patented his combination of nitro-glycerine 
with guncotton to make the T.N.T. that makes the bombs that makes 
the horror of our time. By the turn of the century, therefore, both the 
plane and the bomb were almost ready to be visited upon a still unsuspect- 
ing world. Nobel made an immense fortune out of the terror he innocently 
fathered upon us. He is even reputed to have argued with his own 
conscience that if war could be made horrible enough, it would thereby be 
eradicated from the sum of man’s self-inflicted tortures. Surely mankind 
had enough collective sense to refrain from self-destruction? He was 
wrong: but only in degree and in the timing. He did not foresee how 
much suffering mankind was capable of enduring before its collective 
commonsense was stirred into protest; nor could he have foreseen that 
the obstinate persistence in folly and in wickedness would go to the length 
of splitting an atom, and thus of harnessing the fount and origin of all 
physical force in God’s earth, to the business of man’s self-destruction. 
When the current (14th) edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica was 
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published (in 1929) what was known of the atom, of the quantum theory, 
even of the hydrogen spectrum, did not run to the notion of atomic or 
hydrogen bombs. Yet by the time he died, in 1896, Nobel’s conscience, 
so it is said, was slightly disturbed by an instinctive fear, and in his will 
he carved out of his huge fortune the Nobel Foundation, which among its 
other prizes stipulated that one part of that fortune should be awarded 
year by year “‘to the person who shall have most or best promoted the 
fraternity of nations and the abolition or diminution of standing armies 
and the formation and increase of peace congresses.” 

Though the history of the first half of this present century seems on 
the surface to have mocked that initiative of Nobel’s conscience and his 
intended posthumous reparation, yet it is clearly and probably arguable 
that in the second half, the one will be rested and the other implemented, 
for there are those whose faith informs them without the peradventure of 
a doubt that these atomic and hydrogen bombs do indeed portend the 
end of war itself and the inescapable imposition of that state of total and 
permanent disarmament that has so far eluded the wit of man. 

A greater fear drives out a less. ‘The fear of total impartial destruction 
drives out the mutual international fear thet has prompted the means of 
that destruction. In the present century the tempo of development to 
such an upshot has quickened so breathlessly that a new stage is presented 
to our wondering eyes before we have become acclimatised to the last. 
When the first world war was declared in August, 1914, aeroplanes were 
still the sort of twenty-mile-hopping hobbies perfected by Blériot only 
five years before. There were no air forces either in being or in con- 
templation. Before that war ended, less than five years later, there had 
been organised a Royal Flying Corps as an arm of the fighting services 
in our own country, and the enemy had dropped bombs on London. By 
the time the second world war started in the summer of 1939 it was taken 
for granted that bombing from the air would be a main instrument of 
offence; the aircraft and the bombs were all ready for action; underground 
shelters had been dug in advance, gas-masks issued, and so on. Before 
that war ended, less than six years later, three startling developments, all 
unforeseen at the beginning of the war, had been put into use: (1) the 
pilotless aeroplane, which itself constituted the bomb; (2) the rocket 
which abandoned all pretence of an aeroplane and which merely shot the 
bombs at a target across the oceans; and (3) the atomic bomb. 

The last-named event, the dropping of the two atomic bombs in Japan, 
is the climax upon which the faith of many far-sighted people is based, 
paradoxical as that faith may at first sight appear. After all, the world is 
nade by God, Who cannot be mocked. Unless it be God’s plan to bring 
the world to an end by means of the atomic bomb—and this we cannot 
know—the end cannot be achieved by human folly; for God is omnipotent. 
It follows logically—and here we may reasonably give logic its head— 
that, inasmuch as the atomic bomb is without doubt capable of destroying 
the human race, a possibility that is clear even in the present early stages 
of atomic development, the same atomic bomb will save mankind. In 
other words, it will not be used for the purposes of another world war 
(unless, as above postulated, it be God’s purpose thus to wind up the 
world): therefore armies, navies, and air-forces will lie idle, rendered use- 
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less by the knowledge that another world war could not be started without 
the certainty of atomic bombing; and the commonsense of a human kind 
which has never yet in the international collective sense invoked that 
commonsense will be forced by the inescapable facts to assert itself, with 
the simple result that armies, navies and airforces will die a natural death. 

Despite appearances, Korea, Indo-China and the rest do not offer a 
true challenge to this argument, because by a sort of tacit understanding 
among the Great Powers they are still localised; whereas, if they spread 
into world war, nothing could save those Powers themselves from the 
bomb. ‘Therefore there will be no such spread. The bomb will triumph 
in its paradox. Disarmament may reasonably be regarded not only as 
possible, but as imminent, and the sting will thereby be taken out of the 
sort of diplomacy by conference to which we have ‘become accustomed, 
and that, too, in its turn will die a natural death. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

December 11th, 1952. 
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GENERAL SMUTS* 


The eventful career of General Smuts has been described in the two-volume 
biography by Sarah Gertrude Millin and more briefly in the writings of 
Professor Basil Williams and others who knew him well; and it will be narrated 
once again in the large-scale official biography by a team of scholars. The 
significance of his son’s portrait lies in its intimacy, its revelation of one of the 
greatest figures of our times as a lovable human being, delighting in his family 
circle, completely unspoilt by his world-wide celebrity. Every page breathes 
filial admiration and devotion, and no reader is likely to resent the warm tones 
which might have seemed a little excessive in a more formal record. 

The first impression left by this delightful volume is his extraordinary many- 
sidedness. He belongs to the class of scholar-statesmen in which England has 
been peculiarly rich. By profession a lawyer, by circumstances a soldier, by 
choice a statesman, he was above all a thinker, a seer, a practical ideaiist. 
Grounded in the classics, he read omnivorously from his earliest days, writing a 
book on Walt Whitman (still unpublished) during his Cambridge years, steeping 
himself in the study of philosophy, and amassing sufficient knowledge of physics 
and biology, geology and botany to qualify him for the Presidency of the, 
British Association. No man of his time, or indeed of any time, could have 
declared with better justification: Homo sum, nthil a me alienum puto. He deserves 
the noble tribute which Matthew Arnold paid to Goethe: “He saw life steadily 
and saw it whole.” 

Many men have had wide interests without possessing the creative faculty. 
Smuts will stand out in history as a political architect, first in his own country, 
later in the wider world. In this he resembles Rhodes, the only other superman 
of South Africa, but he was of finer metal than the author of the Raid. No one 
ever said of him what Lecky said of Rhodes: “The trail of finance was over it 
all.””. What he thought of the Rhodes-Milner-Chamberlain record we may read 
in the burning pages of his little book A Century of Wrong. He cared nothing 
for money and the luxuries commonly associated with power and wealth. He 
was happiest in close contact with nature on his farm in the Transvaal or at 
Groote Schur on the slopes of Table Mountain, the spacious residence bequeathed 
by Rhodes to future Premiers. He loved the pure air and ample vistas of the 
veldt, the mountains and the sea, which seemed to harmonise with his own 
lofty vision. 

When the long agony of the Boer War swept away the independence of the 
two Boer Republics, he found consolation in the dream of a self-governing 
Dominion within the British Empire in which Boers and British should possess 
equal rights. ‘The dream was fulfilled when, thanks to the inspired statesman- 
ship of Campbell-Bannerman, the four provinces hammered out a constitution 
for the Union of South Africa, of which Smuts was the principal author. 
Launched under the auspices of the George Washington of South Africa, the 
Union held firm in the testing-time of the First World War, and on the death 
of Botha, “‘the greatest, sweetest, cleanest soul of all my days,” Smuts succeeded 
to the Premiership, which to distant observers he seemed likely to retain 
indefinitely. We were mistaken, for the up-country Dutch farmers never trusted 
the brilliant Intellectual, who was so often abroad and was constantly singing 
the praises of the British Commonwealth, as they had trusted Botha. ‘The 
first keen disappointment of his life was the loss of independence; the second 
his overthrow in 1924 by General Hertzog, who held power for fourteen years; 
the third Dr. Malan’s victory in 1948 which ended his second Premiership. 
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The author, like his father before him, can forgive General Hertzog, ‘the 
stormy petrel of our political life,’’ his violent attacks, but Dr. Malan is rarely 
mentioned without dislike. Smuts judged politicians at home and abroad by 
the test of their support or rejection of the policy of national and international 
integration. Next to President Wilson no statesman proclaimed the ideal of a 
League of Nations with greater conviction and eloquence. His philosophical 
work Holism interprets the whole story of mankind as the expression of an urge 
to construct ever larger units, culminating in a Society of Nations. ‘Though 
the sabotaging of the League by Japan, Italy and Nazi Germany, and the 
sabotaging of the United Nations by Russia, were grievous disappointments, 
he never lost faith in mankind. His religion may be described as an undogmatic 
theism. ‘Though unable to accept the Christian creeds, “he believed in some 
deity, some overall holistic personality, some supreme law that controls all the 
realms of space.” Convinced of the almost illimitable potentialities of the 
human spirit, he remained an optimist to the end. This touching filial record 
closes with two simple sentences. “‘What a glorious journey!” What a 
wonderful legacy for a young country!”’ 

G. P. Goocn. 


* Jan Christian Smuts. By J. C. Smuts. Cassell. 25s. 


THE PROBLEM OF POWER 


Any form of social organisation inevitably involves an element of coercion 
and control which puts certain individuals at the mercy of others, usually a 
minority. Government, in consequce, always implies some form of domination 
which may be beneficial or otherwise, which may be readily accepted or more 
or less resented, but which always carries within itself the seeds of corruption. 
This problem has always been formidable, as the community of saints never 
existed except in the visionary world of idealists and as the need for some form 
of organisation was present even in the most primitive societies. It has become 
immensely more formidable over the centuries, firstly, because the tasks of 
government have become increasingly more complex, thus making the need for 
control more and more urgent, and secondly because the physical means by 
which this control is exercised have assumed dimensions that stagger the 
imagination. We have only to think of the hydrogen bomb in the hands of 
Cesare Borgia in order to understand what the author of this fascinating book* 
means by the ‘“‘daemonic’’ aspect of power. ‘‘Without some assistance from 
real power no ideal has ever been able to survive for long in the field of power 
politics.”” Thus the author formulates his problem himself and we might add 
that as long as there is power there is the risk, even the likelihood, that ideals 
will be betrayed or trampled underfoot by those who exercise this power. ‘This 
is what we call the tragic aspect of power; what, however, makes it truly 
“daemonic”’ is the fact that the misuse of power is excused and justified in the 
very name of these ideals. Morals and Politics in consequence become com- 
pletely separated, and as according to this doctrine the end justifies the means 
the whole moral order collapses as it did in Nazi Germany. 

Professor Ritter, of the University of Freiburg, might well have despaired of a 
solution to this problem since he himself witnessed the corrupting influence of 
power at its very worst. He composed the first edition while the Nazis were 
in power, and it was in order to strike at the contemporary tyrant that he had to 
attack the most famous or perhaps infamous defender of tyranny, Machiavelli. 
Power corrupts, as Lord Acton knew already amidst the apparent security of the 
Victorian Age, and one of its most depressing consequences is that it forces 
even its opponents to have recourse to subterfuge and evasion. Professor 
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Ritter, however, does not despair and he attempts in this profound study to 
answer the vital question how mankind can “save itself from the corrupting 
lust for power and emerge into the broad daylight of peace and mutual under- 
standing.” 

First it is most reassuring to note that in spite of all his experiences he does 
not believe that the problem is intrinsically insoluble. He is, as Dr. Gooch 
notes, far too good a historian to disregard the element of force in history, and 
he recognises that part of the essence of the state is the concentration of power. 
If this were not so the tragic dilemma on which he insists so forcefully would 
not exist, and the problem could be solved by simply avoiding it as the Anarchists 
clearly think they can. ‘The problem of the relation between morals and 
politics has often been treated before, for it constitutes the basic problem of 
political philosophy. I am, therefore, not quite so sure as Professor Ritter 
seems to be that the classical political theory of the Greeks knew nothing about 
the ““daemonic”’ character of power. It is true that on the whole they believed 
in the natural harmony of justice and power, and that Plato, like Confucius, 
sought the solution in a government of men trained to wisdom. Yet it was 
Euripides, perhaps the most modern of the Greek dramatists, who makes 
Eteocles say: “If you want to do injustice, it is good to do it for the sake of 
domination, otherwise you must act morally”; and Tacitus, as Meinecke puts 
it, was a veritable teacher of the “‘ragione di stato,”’ It is significant that there 
is no English equivalent for this term, analogous to the German “Realpolitik.” 
English political philosophers have almost always denied the claim to govern- 
mental supremacy which is involved in it. ‘This fact seems to lend support to 
Professor Ritter’s thesis that the doctrine of the superiority of power to morals 
is a continental plant, and that Thomas More’s construction of an Island Welfare 
State was as typical of the political climate in England as Machiavelli’s thought 
of that in Europe. In consequence, it is on the doctrines of these two thinkers 
that the author bases his truly remarkable investigation of the problem of power. 
In doing so he has written in the best German tradition a contribution to the 
history of ideas and their interaction which will be read with pleasure and 
interest even by those who are unable to accept all his conclusions. 

Professor Ritter does not make the mistake of vilifying or of belittling 
Machiavelli, and he recognises that the Florentine thinker was the product of 
his time. In fact, he suggests that Machiavelli, in spite of his revolting ideas 
and the pernicious influence they may have had, has the great merit of having 
taught us a clearer insight into political reality. It is indeed part of the author’s 
case that the fact of power cannot be disregarded with impunity. ‘The trouble 
with Machiavelli, however, is that he was not an original political thinker at all, 
that his thought, never very profound, is full of irreconcilable contradictions, 
and that his disregard for morals was basically the result of his fear of anarchy. 
In this respect he strangely resembles Hobbes, whom Professor Ritter almost 
completely disregards, ard it is indeed difficult to see how the sage of Malmes- 
bury can be fitted into his pattern. It is just as difficult to see how the great 
political philosophers on the Continent, who like Montesquieu and Kant tried 
to curb political power, fit into the picture either. Was not the whole conception 
of the Law of Nature a device to remove the sting from political power, and did 
not this conception originate and flourish on the Continent? Perhaps Meinecke 
was nearer to the truth when he wrote that somehow government proceeds 
everywhere according to the “‘ragione di stato,”’ and this would of course mean 
that we have traces of it even in England. What most probably attracted 
Professor Ritter to More was the fact that a greater contrast can hardly be, 
imagined than between him and Machiavelli. He was an idealist, while 
Machiavelli was a realist, if not a cynic; he was a pious Christian, while the 
Florentine simply believed that religion had its uses; he distrusted government 
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while the other believed in the necessity of tyranny; he constructed a Utopia 
which became the prototype of countless others, while Machiavelli was concerned 
with political reality stripped to the bone. Yet More resembles Machiavelli 
inasmuch as he was not a systematic political thinker either and as his thought 
too is full of contradictions and inconsistencies. The author’s account of More 
makes fascinating reading, though again I am not so sure whether he is right 
when he says that More spoke of an unreal dream island, not of England. | 
believe that Kautsky was nearer to the truth when he pointed out in his little 
known study on More that the latter had England in mind all the time. Yet 
it was not More’s ideas but those of Locke two centuries later that laid the 
foundations for modern England. 

The contrast between the cynic Machiavelli and the Humanist More, even 
if we cannot follow the author in his attempt to read into it a difference between 
continental and English thought, remains of great significance. In it is 
symbolised in an ingenious and fruitful way the contrast between realism and 
idealism, between politics and morals, between order and freedom; and there 
can be very few who will disagree with Professor Ritter when he believes that 
on the solution of this contrast depends our future, even our very existence. He 
is quite right in believing that on the whole the humanitarianism of More has 
been more active in Britain than on the continent, and he assumes that a com- 
promise between this British conception and a realistic acceptance of the need 
for power is not only necessary but also possible. ‘The excellent translation 
was the work of the late Dr. F. W. Pick to whom we are deeply indebted for 
having made this book available to the British public. 

Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 

* The Corrupting Influence of Power. By Gerhard Ritter, with a Foreword by Dr. G. P. 

Gooch. ‘Tower Bridge Publications, 21s. 


STANLEY BALDWIN 


To review a political biography is perhaps only a shade more difficult than 
to write one. ‘The reviewer must at the outset see the man under consideration 
in his place in history—see him in the fierce light of comparison with his 
compeers, his predecessors and successors, see the effect of his influence on the 
people of his ttme. Mr. G. M. Young is in this way admirably equipped. He 
knows the Victorians inside out. Here is a contemporary who recalls that 
posse of eminent Scots who guided this country in some of the most decisive 
years of its history—the pawky Campbell-Bannerman, that wise terminator of 
the Boer War; Gladstone, the cecumenical theologian; Balfour, the penetrating 
philosopher; Macdonald, the sentimental socialist. Gladstone did not make a 
greater impression on his country’s thought by his recommendation of “Robert 
Elsmere” than Baldwin with the attention he drew to Mary Webb’s ‘Precious 
Bane.”” All Baldwin’s speeches are rich with that red soil of Worcestershire, 
which was ““This England” for him. We seem to catch him ever wandering 
in the valleys of the Severn or the Wye, almost as Wordsworth ever seems to 
brood about Tintern and to drink from thence the poetry of hill and abbey. 
Perhaps no man can really aspire to rule this country who is not at heart a poet 
and a dreamer. ‘The music of this England is so often to be heard melodiously 
sounding in the far distance of his critical hours. In the momentous year of 
Edward VIII's abdication he wrote: ““The last few days have been a strange 
time; a time that only comes once and cannot recur. All hearts seem open for 
the moment: most will close again: some perhaps be kept ajar, but it is very 
wonderful. I feel tired, happy and at peace. I still have that sense of wonder 
that the Blessed Damozel shewed in her face as she leaned over the gold bar of 
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heaven. It wore off. So will mine. But it leaves something, | hope, good 
behind.” So he moved on, through the general strike, through the dream of a 
Morganatic marriage which another monarch might conceivably have brought 
off. He saved a constitutional monarchy; and when he lay in Worcester 
Cathedral, he lay, may be, where it most became him: to be buried in a building 
whose memories more than most remain alive with the birth of English Parties— 
of Cavalier and Puritan—and go dreaming on with the treasure of our thoughts 
in “This England” Baldwin loved so well and served so faithfully. 
ALGERNON CECIL. 
Stanley Baldwin. By G.M. Young. Rupert Hart-Davis, 21s. 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Robert Browning’s literary reputation has followed the usual course: eulogy 
has been succeeded by neglect. ‘The time would now seem to have come, 
however, for a fresh appraisement of one whose message is in fact explicitly 
suited to the present age. In his opening chapter Mr. Cohen puts his finger on 
what is probably a major reason for modern reluctance to accept Browning. 
“His true poetry was the poetry of maturity. Ours is an intellectually over- 
ripe but emotionally under-developed civilization.” ‘Tracing the poet’s develop- 
ment from the self-dramatization of ‘“‘Pauline,” the diffuseness of ‘‘Paracelsus,”’ 
and the obscurity of “‘Sordello” to his first complete success in “‘Pippa Passes” 
and “Dramatic Romances and Lyrics,”’ he shows that all this was nevertheless 
only leading up to the supreme experience of Browning’s life. ‘He did not 
write great poetry till he had attained emotional maturity, and this he lacked 
till the years of his marriage’ —which was indeed “the masterpiece which he 
had foreseen as his ‘First Poem’, and out of which some of his finest work, 
especially ‘““Men and Women,” was born. 

“The Rough One Rounded,” as the chapter dealing with Browning after 
Elizabeth’s death is entitled, opens appropriately with a quotation from a letter 
written by him to his sister immediately after his loss. ‘“‘! shall live out the 
remainder of my life in her direct influence, endeavouring to complete mine .. . 
so as to take the good she was meant to give me.” ““The remainder of Browning’s 
hfe,’ Mr. Cohen comments, ‘“‘was passed in the endeavour to live up to the 
experience of that moment, and all that is important in his later poetry is the 
record of his success or failure in his endeavour to do so.” ‘Thus the great 
affirmations of ‘Dramatis Personz’’ were followed by ““The King and the Book,” 
his supreme tribute both to the memory of Elizabeth and to “‘the marriage of 
fact and fiction . . . the unalloyed gold that could be extracted from the raw 
material of life by an alloy, the poetic imagination.” Various other works 
followed, vigorous and mature; but this remains his masterpiece. 

Less brilliant than Chesterton’s study of the poet, Mr. Cohen’s more sober 
approach lends added weight to his judgment of Browning as “one of the 
greatest of English poets.” With keen critical acumen and finely sensitive 


insight he reveals him as “a life-long seeker . . . but at his best he could express 
the whole of his experience of loye, faith and creative power which were the 
three poles on which his universe hung. . . . The secret, he tells us again and 


again, is to be found in man’s experience, not in abstraction but in the welter 
and richness, in the violence and colour, in the love and beauty, of the world 
itself.” In an age of bewilderment and apathy, impatient of dogma and 
distrustful of hitherto established values but nevertheless searching wistfully 
for some pattern behind its doubts and frustrations, Browning’s message rings 
out afresh with a clarion call. Mr. Cohen’s book should prove a valuable sign- 
post on the path of re-assessment. DorotHy HENKEL. 
Robert Browning. By J. M. Cohen. Longman, tos. 6d. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 61 
A LITERARY CRITIC 


Without quite the status of a “public figure,” Dr. Leavis of Downing College, 
Cambridge, must be accounted, in his role of critic, as something more than a 
private person. More even than an influence one may place him boldly as an 
institution. All the qualities that have made him such—his hard and positive 
value-judgments, his fearless and challenging astringency of tone, and his 
implacable contentiousness—will be found by the reader in The Common 
Pursuit, a new batch of essays in literary criticism, mostly reprinted from his 
magazine Scrutiny. For all his occasional acerbity, his assaults upon academic 
figures are prompted by no purely egotistic spleen. Indeed, he manifests 
something of a flair for stirring up really significant quarrels. Behind the 
personage singled out by him, there resides the principle providing the true 
target. It is not, then, personalities he wishes to attack but the person as 
practitioner or proponent of an attitude he holds to be false. 

Literary criticism, as Dr. Leavis sees it, must direct and confine itself to a 
scrupulous purity of response, to a non-pre-conceiving receptive approach. 
The critic, writes Dr. Leavis, “is concerned with the work in front of him as 
something that should contain within itself the reason why it is so and not 
otherwise.” In this one sentence, to his own satisfaction, he disposes of the 
claims of the impure method—of the interpretation of literature in philosophical! 
or psychological terms. Nor will he have the business of scholarship annexing 
to itself the critic’s function. “The professional student of letters, the 
‘authority’,” he writes, “is rarely qualified in relation to his subject with one 
very relevant kind of authority: he is rarely a good first-hand critic—or even a 
good second-hand one.’’ And when we ask what qualities go to guarantee the 
critic’s authority, Dr. Leavis replies they are of the same nature as constitute 
the creative writer: ‘‘developed sensibility” and “fineness of perception.” 
This must not be understood as a plea for what Professor Spingarn of Columbia 
University used to urge upon us as “creative criticism’’—the development of a 
purely personal train of thought which took the work of art as its starting-point 
and went on to explore these private impressions. Against such aberrations of 
response Dr. Leavis forewarns us with the following exhortation: “The business 
of literary criticism will remain what it was: to ensure relevance of response and 
to determine what is actually there in the work of art. Intentions are nothing 
in art except as realised.” 

The Common Pursuit is an important book, and its significance both tonic 
and corrective. ‘To say that it was also a good one would be, unfortunately, to 
overlook certain iron limitations in its thought and expression. Chief of these 
is the extremely narrow range of Dr. Leavis’ approval. ‘There are very few 
works, in fewer periods of taste, which elicit a genuine affirmation from him. 
This sparsity of positive appreciation he heightens rather than decreases by 
refusing to recognise his “blind spots’’ as such: he is apt to regard his prejudice 
as sacred. Neither is the reader easily converted to the critic’s view-point by 
his clumsy rambling style. For one whose shibboleth is “sensibility” Dr. 
Leavis wields a strangely heavy-handed prose. 

DEREK STANFORD. 

The Common Pursuit By F. R. Leavis. Chatto & Windus, 18s. 


SPAIN TODAY 


This is a useful and reliable reference book by an author who has devoted 
years of serious study to every aspect, geographical, historical and economic, 
of his subject. Spain, condemned to a long stagnation by geographic remote- 
ness from the centre of European events, assumes a new importance at present 
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and will do so for a long time to come on account of its geographic position. 
‘The country lies at the crossroads, whether they proceed by land, sea or air, 
of three continents, Europe, Africa and Asia.” In the struggle for European 
supremacy it has been at the most an auxiliary and a remote theatre of war 
since the 18th century, but in the present-day state of things, in which Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro count as centres of world trade, world production and 
even of world strategy, and in which the air-route between Cape Town and 
New York, via Madrid, is an important consideration, Spain may play a role 
in Western Europe similar to that of Turkey in the Middle East. This alone 
would be a sufficient motive for a renewal of interest in Spain, and for strenthen- 
ing British and American links with that country. Yet, beside the strategic 
and political considerations made obvious by geography, there are spiritual and 
cultural ones which Mr. Cleugh explains with no less competence. Spain is a 
great European nation which for well over a century has felt all the crises of the 
continent to a major degree. It emerged from the last in 1939, and its moral 
and spiritual restoration, though it follows a pattern hardly applicable to other 
historical climates in Europe, is definitely on the way. 

Mr. Cleugh presents the Spanish regime of today sympathetically on the 
whole, but he is not propagandist either in style or intention. He explains in a 
long historical survey how it came about and concludes, as most impartial 
observers would do, that Spain has the only government possible in the 
circumstances, a regime which might indeed have developed very differently 
between 1939 and 1945, but which is, in its present form, by no means an 
obstacle to closer relations and a greater understanding with the other Western 
nations on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘This regime is capable of providing the 
foremost need of the present generation, stability and tranquillity, with 
restricted political liberties, it is true, but with a degree of personal freedom as 
complete as in Britain or America. ‘The evolution is not at an end and there 
is plenty of room for social and economic improvement; but all hostile criticism 
from outside and all attempts to revive pre-civil war forces in Spain can only 
delay improvements and spoil evolution in the right direction. 

From the British point of view the memory of a monumental rivalry in the 
past still throws its shadows on both sides. Spain, like Britain, was a great 
sea-faring nation, a part of Europe, but also an extra-European power. ‘The 
American continent was colonised by Britain and Spain, and the prosperity of 
the former was often the result of the misfortunes of the latter. Some haughty 
references to Spanish disorders and low standards are still heard in England, 
while the British traveller in Spain may still receive an unpleasant version of the 
origin of the British naval base at Gibralter. With regard to the first, the 
British realise today (more than three generations ago, when Macaulay said that 
Spain was a text-book example of how not to govern a country) that even the 
most solid civic virtues are not a sufficient guarantee for the continuous 
prosperity of an Empire; and as to the second, the keenest of Spanish patriots 
may at last understand that in 1952 it is somewhat too late to claim full 
strategic self-sufficiency, even for the most proud military and naval nations of 
the past. All Anglo-Spanish recriminations are completely sterile, whereas 
from Atlantic defence to spiritual and intellectual culture there is no field in 
which Anglo-Spanish friendship would not be of the greatest mutual benefit. 
The effort of such authors as Mr. Cleugh, who by serious learning in Spanish 
affairs and by sincere but not uncritical sympathy promote this friendship, 
deserves credit. 

BELA MENCZER. 


* Spain in The Modern World. By James Cleugh. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 21s. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 63 
In Monarchy in the Twentieth Century (Andrew Dakers, 16s. 6d.) Sir Charles 
Petrie devotes more than half of his space to Great Britain. He finds much to 
praise in our rulers who have played the part of constitutional rulers tactfully 
and unselfishly and therefore with complete success. In a brief allusion to 
Queen Elizabeth II he expresses the hope that “efforts will be made to bring 
the Crown into closer touch with the leaders of thought.’”’” For many readers 
the most instructive part of the volume will be the survey of Monarchy Abroad, 
particularly in Spain, Italy and Greece. On Spain he writes as a specialist. 
Don Juan and Franco, we are told, are too far apart to collaborate in the 
restoration of the throne. ‘“Ihe majority of Spaniards would like to see a King 
back again in Madrid, but with Communism menacing the world they feel it 
safer to wait until the forces in Spain making for stability are more firmly 
established. Meanwhile Spain remains a Monarchy without a King.” In 
Italy “Victor Emmanuel made a number of serious mistakes,”’ among them that 
of not abdicating after the dismissal of Mussolini. “As it was, King Umberto 
II never had a chance, for he was only on the throne a month.” Will he regain 
it? The plebiscite on the Monarchy was so indecisive that, though not very 
likely, it is not impossible. The chapter on Greece ends on a cheerful note. 
“King Paul, with all the charm of his father, has known better how to work with 
his advisers. He has been enormously helped by his cousin, Queen Frederica, 
his cousin once removed. It is rare for any throne to be occupied by so well 
beloved a King and Queen.’”’ ‘The Scandinavian thrones are safe enough, but 
the Belgian Monarchy received a nasty knock when Leopold III had to abdicate. 
“Bitter feelings have been aroused, and it would be idle to pretend that they 
will be easily allayed. Much will depend upon the new King himself.” This— 
the last sentence of the book— prints the moral of the whole story. Kings who 
know how to play the game in the world of to-day—to reign but not to rule— 
are popular and survive. ‘The rest, whatever may be their private virtues, 
disappear. 


Our World from the Air: An International survey of Man and Environment, 
by E. A. Gutkind (Chatto & Windus, 63s.), is described by the author as a 
systematic and annotated collection of aerial photographs covering the whole 
world which will aid us to comprehend the dependence of man on successful 
adaptation to his environment and of his environment to his material and 
spiritual needs. Even as a picture-book this collection of four hundred superb 
illustrations is a delight. It approaches familiar objects, such as winding rivers 
and the Rock of Gibraltar, from a fresh angle and thereby immensely enlarges 
our field of vision. ‘This sumptuous volume has been published under the 
auspices of the British Institute of Sociology, and Dr. Gutkind has received 
valuable aid from most of the Governments and Institutes which he approached. 
Beginning with nature in the raw we proceed to learn what man has made of it, 
from the Pyramids to the architectural glories of the Middle Ages and the 
engineering miracles of today. Every photo is accompanied by a brief explan- 
atory text. Dr. Gutkind never wastes words, and the brief Introduction is a 
triumph of concentrated generalisation. If it is the task of the traveller and the 
archaeologist to increase our knowledge of the face of the earth and the 
dwellings and doings of man, it is above all for the sociologist, with his wide 
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perspective, to interpret the influence of nature on man and man’s amazing 
efforts to dominate and utilise nature. Dr. Gutkind is to be congratulated 
on a labour of love. Without a compelling interest in man and his environment 
it would have been impossible to carry through such a novel and ambitious 
undertaking. 


The Aga Khan, Prophet and Sportsman, by Stanley Jackson, (Odhams Press, 
15s.) describes the varied career of a westernised Oriental whose activities in the 
racing world keep him continually in the public eye. That he has been more 
than a mere playboy is clear from the narrative of the conscientious discharge 
of his religious duties as spiritual head of a widely dispersed Moslem sect 
numbering about ten millions, and of his endeavours to facilitate the transition 
of India from a dependency of the British crown to Dominion status. Some 
readers may feel that too much space is given to his racing exploits, and we grow 
rather weary of hearing how lavishly he has spent his enormous wealth. It is 
a colourful picture of a figure who inspires more interest than affection and 
admiration. 1 


The Mystics of: Spain, by E. Allison Peers (Allen & Unwin, gs. 6d.) is the 
fifth volume of the valuable popular series, Ethical and Religious Classics of the 
East and West, the object of which is to introduce the ethical and religious 
masterpieces of the world, Christian and non-Christian, to the general reader 
in brief selections and at a moderate price. As an interpreter of Spanish 
mysticism Professor Peers is without a rival, and the masterly Introduction 
surveys in twenty pages the wonderful developments which he has analysed 
in a series of larger works. Beginning with the Majorcan Ramon Lull, a 
contemporary of Dante, he carries us rapidly along into the golden age of 
St. Theresa, Luis de Leon, and St. John of the Cross. ‘The translated selections 
from fifteen of the leading Spanish writers which fill the larger part of this little 
book provide an admirable initiation into a treasure house of religious philosophy 
and literature. 


Japan in World History, by Sir George Sansom, (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 
based on lectures delivered in Tokyo, covers a vast subject in less than a hundred 
pages of large print. Few living writers can speak with such authority as this 
veteran official whose memories of the Far East stretch back to before the First 
World War. His main purpose, he explains, is to facilitate close and friendly 
relations between students of history in Japan and the West. ‘The lectures are 
free from any taint of condescension and the little book closes with a warm 
tribute to the Japanese nation. ‘No country is better fitted for cultivating the 
arts of peace, for no people is blessed with a larger share of the qualities that 
make for greatness—courage, determination, industry, a high regard for duty, 
and a strong sense of those aesthetic values without which human life is empty 
of meaning and purpose. . . . There is no progress but moral progress.” 





